








PHOTO ABOVE: OFFICERS OF THE YANKEE CLIPPER GOING ABOARD AT PORT 
WINGS FOR MAN WASHINGTON, N.Y.. FOR THE FLIGHT TO EUROPE. AMERICA AND EUROPE 
ARE NOW LINKED BY REGULAR PASSENGER AND MAIL SERVICE. (SEE PAGE 2} 














Flying Clipper Ships 


HAT one single event of the summer symbolizes 
the advance of science—the advance of Man? 
A glance at the front cover of this issue of Junio 


Scholastic 


and at the pictures and map on this page 
will give you the answer. The start of regular passenges 
airplane service between America and Europe was in- 
deed a thrilling event. Now you can board a plane it 
New York any Saturday at 7:30 a. m., and arrive it 
Southampton, in England, at 1 o'clock Sunday afternoon 
If you want to go to Portugal or Spain or France, take 
the plane leaving Wednesday noon. It will land you at 
Horta, the Azores, at 7 the next morning (Thursday); 
and at Lisbon, Portugal, at 5 Thursday afternoon. — 
We think it would be exciting to show you the official 
time table for the U.S.A.-Canada-Newfoundland-Erie- 
England flights, eastward and westward. With the per- 
mission of Pan-American Airways, we reprint the time 
table here 


Note that the 24-hour (| European ) svstem 
of telling time is used 


For instance, 13:30 o'clock 
one hour and a half past 12:00 noon). 


U. S. A.-CANADA—-NEWFOUNDLAND— 
EIRE—-ENGLAND 


means 1:30 p.m 








Flight 
N in Mile Pr American Airways PAAA ’ No.101 
Sat i oat 0 1 PortWash., N.¥.,U.8.A \ 14:00 Thu 
12:30 5093 Ar. Shediac, N. B., Car Ly. 11:00 . 
Shediac, N. B., Canada Ar. 10:00 or) 
1¢ ‘ Lue 4 Botwood, Newfoundland Ly 700 
18 Botwood, Newfoundland Ar y 30 ‘ 
Sur 8:30 3061 Ar. Foynes, Eire Ly. 16:30 Wed 
Foynes, Eire Ar 1500 
13 41 4 Southampton, England Ly 14:00 











PASSENGERS lea, ing New York board the Clipper 
at Port Washington, Long Island. (See photo below. ) 
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THERE ARE 4 Flying omy, Ss in the trans-Atlantic 
service. Photo shows Yankee Clipper being overhauled 
at the base in Baltimore, after a round trip to Europe. 
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MEALS served aloft are cooked by two stewards. 
Photo above shows section of dining room. In photo 


below you see the flight bridge, with officers at posts. 
Y« : 
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GUNS ROAR IN 
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’ VOL. 5 NO. 1-A 


SPECIAL EIGHT-PAGE EXTRA 


Le, Qn 
SEPT. 11, 1939 





“Tt has started.” 

The whole world understood what 
Premier Daladier of France meant when 
} he made this statement on September 1, 
1939. 

For twelve days the people of Europe 
waited anxiously, wondering whether 
there would be peace or war. During 
those twelve days, the German Govern- 
ment was sending notes to the British 
and French Governments. And the Brit- 
ish and French Governments were writ- 
ing notes in reply. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler demanded 

ssession of the City of Danzig and the 
Bolish Corridor. Germany's mighty army 
stood ready to seize them. 

The British and French Governments, 
backing up Poland, pleaded with Hitler 


THIS WAR EXTRA 
went to press Thursday, September 7. 
Our first regular issue, dated September 
18, was printed early, as is our custom, 
4 so that schools could have their maga- 
sines on opening day. 

Thirty-six hours after that first issue 
went to press, Germany invaded Poland, 
Europe was at war, and your need for 
fresh weekly news became imperative. 

So this War Extra intervenes, bring- 
ing you all the news up to September 7; 
the maps and data you must have; a 
elear report of the issues involved; the 
whole background of the Second World 
War. It is dated September 11, for im- 
mediate circulation. It is included with- 
out extra charge to all subscribers. 
Schools whose orders were placed early 
have already received both the first issue 
of Junior Scholastic and this War Extra. 

Our next regular issue, dated Septem- 














ber 25, will reach you on that date. 








Britain, France Declare War 
As Germany Invades Poland 


to hold off his troops. They urged him 
to agree to a conference with Poland, 
for the purpose of settling the dispute 
without war. 


But Friday morning, Hitler stopped 
writing notes, and sent his armies and 
airplanes smashing into Poland, while 
the German navy blockaded Gdynia 
and blasted away at Polish forts on the 
Baltic Sea. Poland resisted stubbornly 
and called for British-French aid. 

After two last-minute warnings to 
Germany, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
gravely “announced over the radio on 
September 3 that “this country is at war 
with Germany.” France declared war 
an hour later. 


British battleships quickly blockaded 
the Baltic, North and Mediterranean 
Seas. British planes raided the German 
fleet at the Kiel Canal, France’s land and 
air forces launched a furious attack on 
Germany's Limes line (West Wall) 
along the Rhine River. British airplanes 
also showered 6,000,000 propaganda 
leaflets on German towns. Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain broadcast a speech in 
German outlining the causes of the war. 
He told the Germans that Hitler had 
misled them and was to blame for the 
war. Hitler blamed Britain for the war 
and accused her of trying to “encircle” 
Germany, 

Throughout the crisis both Britain 
and Germany sought to build up their 
arguments, and throw the blame for war 
on the other side. The messages of 
Chamberlain and Hitler will provide 
future historians with much information 
on the events leading up to the tragedy 
of September, 1939. 





On Wednsday, August 30, the Brit- 
ish Government again rejected Hitler’s 
demand for the immediate return of 
Danzig and the Polish “Corridor.” It 
asked him to drop his threats of force 
and talk with Poland as an equal nation. 
It warned Hitler that Britain would 
honor her pledge to defend Poland if 
Germany attacked, 


The same day Poland orderd g gener al 
mobilization of her army as a “safety 
first” measure. Although Germany al- 
ready was fully mobilized for war, the 
Berlin press and radio denounced Polish 
defence moves as a “grave... provoca- 
tion.” 

Tension increased on Thursday, Au- 
gust 31, as Germany demanded that Po- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Talburt in N. ¥Y. World Telegram 


AGAIN! 
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THE STAGE: Europe Again the Theatre of War 
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THE STRATEGY: How Can the Allies or Poland? 


AN the German army and air 
( force conquer Poland before 
Britain and France come to her 
aid? Hitler believes that it can. He ex- 
pects his armies to smash Polish resist- 
ance before British-French attacks in 
the West become dangerous. Thus the 
German armies have so far remained 
strictly on the defensive in the West and 
turned their full attention to Poland. 
On September 1 Germany launched 
her attack. It was supporte d by heavy 
air bombardments of a score of Polish 
cities, including the capital, Warsaw. 
By September 7 the fate of Warsaw 
hung in the balance as German forces 
pushed toward it from three directions. 
One struck from East Prussia 
southward and hurled the Poles back 
toward Warsaw. A pincer-like move- 
ment by two other armies cut the Polish 
“Corridor” in two, and isolated Polish 
forces in Gdynia. Another pioneer-like 
movement in the south swept the Poles 
out of Upper Silesia and resulted in the 
capture of Czestochowa and Cracow. 
Throughout the early fighting the 
Polish army avoided a pitched battle 
and fell back to its strong defenses along 
the Vistula River. The Poles realized 
that they could not hope to hold the 
powerful German army on even terms. 
Their main idea was to keep going until 
British-French attacks from the West 
caused Germany to slow down. They 
also hope that the fall rains in Poland 
will bog down the invaders. At present, 
Poland is hampered because most of 
her defenses are in the east facing Rus- 
sia. She had signed a ten-year peace 
pact with Germany in 1934 and neg- 
lected her western fortifications. During 
the Danzig crisis, Poland tried desper- 
ately to remedy this mistake, but there 
was not enough time left. 
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New York Times 


Section of the Maginot Line, showing underground fighting and living quarters. 


“Poland will not be defeated, how- 
ever,” writes Major George F. Eliot, 
American army expert, “until her army 
is decisively beaten, and to a large ex- 
tent, destroyed. This will be difficult 
indeed in a country cut up by woods 
and lakes, and defended by tough peas- 
ant soldiers, accustomed to incredible 
hardships .. .” 

While Poland hangs on, what can the 
British and French do to help her? 
French land and air forces already have 
attacked the German Limes line from 
the Rhine River to the Moselle. But the 
German positions, which are 30 miles 
deep in places, are defended by hundreds 
of machine guns and heavy artillery, and 
will not be easy to crack. Prob: ibly the 
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Air distances between European cities superimposed on map of U. 5. 


best France can hope to do is put heavy 
pressure on Germany and force her to 
withdraw troops from Poland in order 
to protect her western frontier. 

Should Italy join Germany, France's 
plan for an invasion through the Alps 
and down the Po Valley would be tried. 
Thus far Mussolini has shown no desire 
to join Hitler against Britain and France, 
which could launch a combined air, land 
and sea attack on Italy and probably 
knock her out in short order. Hitler ap- 
pears to feel that a neutral Italy on 
France’s flank is worth more than an 
Italian army fighting for its life against 
a French invasion which could 
drive onward into Austria. 

The British air force made a bombing 
raid on the German fleet at the Kiel 
Canal, and other raids were reported on 
industrial towns in the Rhine Valley. 
Both London and Paris remained 
“blacked out” at night to guard against 
German air raids. The warring nations 
have all promised President Roosevelt 
that they would bomb only military ob- 
jectives and would not bomb undefend- 
ed cities, unless their enemies did. 

The British navy went to work imme- 
diately attacking German shipping. If 
the war lasts very long this blockade 
will make itself felt. The British liner 
Athenia, carrying 1418 passengers, 311 
of them Americans coming back from 
the European war zone, was torpedoed 
and sunk off the coast of Northern Scot- 
land. Forty-four persons were lost. Ger- 


then 


many denied that one of her submarines 
had sunk the vessel. She blamed it on a 
British mine. sted that the 
ship was torpedoed and fired upon. 


Survivors ins 








THE CAUSES: How One World War Bred Another 


UROPE’S road to the war which 
began September 1, 1939, has 
been paved with mistakes. These 


mistakes started piling up after the first 
World War ended in 1918. President 
Wilson hoped that the peace treaties 
signed with Germany, 
Turkey 


harsh. 


Austria-Hungary, 
and Bulgaria would not be too 
When he led America into the 
war in 1917 the 
tions should 
victory.” 


President said the na- 
accept a “peace without 
In this way Wilson hoped to 
But Britain and 


France were determined to cripple Ger- 


avoid war bitterness. 


many and make her pay all war dam- 
ages 

The Treaty of Versailes, signed Jan- 
uary 10, 1920, cost Germany 26,000 
square miles of land in Europe alone, 
and all of her colonies in Africa and the 
Pacific. Most of Austria-Hungary’s rich- 
est land was given to the new na- 





scramble an egg. Thus the “minori- 
ties” problem remained a_ constant 
threat to peace, even after the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

We should not, however, blame this 
Treaty for all of Europe's ealiies. What 
kind of a tre aty would Germany have 
imposed on Britain and France if she 
had won the war? The harsh treaty 
which Germany forced war-weary Rus- 
sia to sign in 1917 at Brest-Litovsk com- 
pelled Russia to surrender one-third of 
her land and population to Germany. 
With this warning in mind, the British 
and French were determined that Ger- 
many should never again threaten their 
empires. 

Britain and France did, however, ac- 
cept President Wilson’s plan for a 
League of Nations. The League was 
organized to provide peace and justice 





for all nations, and to bring about dis- 
armament. League members were to 
settle their quarrels without fighting, 
and were to punish any member who 
went to war. The League’s duties would 
be similar to those of a policeman. Un- 
fortunately, the Le ague of Nations po- 
liceman did not do a good job of making 
nations obey the law. In 1931 Japan 
invaded Manchuria. The League failed 
to halt Japan because Britain would not 
co-operate with the League and Amer- 
ica. In 1935 Italy invaded and con- 
quered Ethiopia in spite of League pro- 
tests. Here again the League failed be- 
cause all member nations did not pull 
together and refuse war supplies and 
loans to Italy. 

Two years earlier, in 1933, the Ger- 
man Republic had fallen and Adolf Hit- 
ler took control. France had refused to 





tions of Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Poland, which had 
ben wiped off the map in 1795, 
was revived again at the expense 
of Germany, 
Russia, and Lithuania, 
a “corridor” to the 

Before the World War 
45.000.000 pe ople in 
lived under forei: 


Austria-Hungary, 
and given 
sea. 

about 
Europe 


on rule as “mi- 


norities That is, Poles were 
ruled by Russia and Germany; 
Serbs and Czechs were ruled by 


Austria-Hungary. The 
treaties minorities. 
Only about 16,000,000 people 


remained under 


pe ace 


aided these 


rule. 
Howe ver, the pe opl s ot Europe 
are so tang 


foreign 


led up that it was im- 
possible to draw boundary lines 
. For hundreds 
of years different races have been 


to ple a 


se evervorne 


stepping on each other's toes and 
quarreling over land that each 








aid Germany get on her feet eco- 
nomically after 1920, and Hitler 
aroused the dissatisfied Germans 
to fury against the Versailles 
Treaty. In his book Mein Kampf 
(My Battle) Hitler outlined his 
plans for restoring Germany to 
her former glory. This idea had 
a strong appeal to the German 
people. Ever since their defeat 
in the World War, they had been 
suffering from a deep feeling of 
shame and humiliation. Ger- 
many had been plagued for years 
with financial troubles and with 
widespread une mployment. Men 
without jobs are desperate. In 
Germany they welcomed a 
uniforms, to 
swagger, and to feel self-import- 
ant. So they flocked to the Hitler 
movement. When Hitler became 
Chancellor he started Germany 
on the great march to tear up 
the Treaty of Versailles. The box 


chance to wear 
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This prophetic cartoon, published in the London Daily 
Herald, after the Versailles Treaty showed Clemenceau 
of France saying “I seem to hear a child weeping.” 


(The babies of 1919 are now the soldiers of 1940.) 
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on the opposite page shows how 
he has carried out his plans, step 
by step in the past six years. 
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of territory in Hitler’s march of conquest up to Sept. 1, 1939, 





DER FUEHRER: How Adolf Hitler Rose to Power 


DOLF HITLER has made a lot of 
Apes and signed many trea- 
ties since he became Der Fuehrer 


(The Leader) of the German nation in 
1933. What has happened to these 
agreements? 

On March 16, 1935, Hitler announced 
that Germany would build up a new 
army and navy. This action violated 
the Treaty of Versailles which Germany 
signed in 1919 after she was defeated 
in the World War. Hitler protested, 
however, that Germany was not bound 
to obey this Treaty because she had 
been forced to sign it. He also charged, 
with that Britain and 
France had promised to reduce their 
own armies and navies, but had never 
done so. 

On May 21, 1935, Hitler promised to 
respect the Locarno Tre aty of 1925. In 
this Treaty, Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy agreed not to fight one 
another in future. It also pro- 
vided that German armies should 
not be placed in a strip of land 
(demilitarized zone) along the 
French and Belgian borders. But 
on March 7, 1936, Hitler broke 
his word and marched troops 
into this demilitarized zone, the 
Rhineland. 

On March 11, 1936, Hitler of- 
fered to sign treaties of friend- 
ship with all nations in Europe. 
He especially mentioned Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia. But in 
March, 1938, Hitler forced 
Chancellor Schuschnigg of Aus- 


some justice, 





tria to resign and Germany seized con- 
trol of that country. And in September, 
1938, after a summer of threats and ex- 
citement, Hitler demanded that Czecho- 
Slovakia surrender the Sudeten districts 
containing Germans. Britain and France 
broke their pledges of assistance to the 
Czechs, and themselves forced the 
Czechs to meet Hitler’s demands in or- 
der to preserve peace in Europe at the 
Munich conference. 

During the Czech-German crisis in 
September, 1938, Hitler told Britain 
and France that his demands for the 
Sudeten lands were the last he would 
make in Europe. He said Germany did 
not want to rule people who were not 
Germans. But a few months later, in 
March, 1939, Hitler gobbled up the rest 
of Czecho-Slovakia and took charge of 
several million people who are not Ger- 
mans. It was this action which aroused 





Hitler (center) with his right-hand man, Goering, wel- 
comes Foreign Minister Ribbentrop home from Moscow. 





Britain and France to fight, if necessary, 
to stop Hitler’s attacks on neighboring 
nations. It was not long before Hitler 
drove the British and French to come to 
Poland’s aid. Here, again, the German 
leader broke his word. 

On January 26, 1934, Germany and 
Poland had agreed not to fight each 
other for at least ten years. But as soon 
as he had finished off Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hitler began making demands on Po- 
land. He demanded the return of the 
former German city of Danzig, and the 
right to build a road across the Polish 
“Corridor,” which separates East Prus- 
sia from the rest of Germany. The Poles 
offered to talk these demands over with 
Hitler but he refused. He promptly 
broke the Polish-German treaty. 

It soon became plain that Hitler want- 
ed more than Danzig and the “Corri- 
dor.” He threatened to bring all Poland 
under Germany’s control. The 
German new —_ rs and radio, 
controlled by the Nazi govern- 
ment, spread rumors that the 
Poles were mistreating Germans. 
Finally, Hitler orderd the Poles 
to surrender Danzig and the 
“Corridor” or fight. The Poles 
fought, Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany. They 
felt that the war is over some- 
thing far bigger than the owner- 
ship of Danzig, or even the fate 
of Poland. They declared the 
war would determine whether 
one man—Hitler—could domi- 
nate all Europe by force. 





NAZI GERMANY’S EXPANSION — THE STORY OF SIX YEARS 


January 30, 1933—Hitler appointed Chancellor of Germany 
by President von Hindenburg. His National Socialist (Nazi) 
party soon crushes all political opponents. 

October 21, 1933—Germany resigns from the League of Na- 
tions. 

January 26, 1934—Hitler signs ten-year treaty of friendship 
with Poland. 

June 30, 1934—Hitler stages Mi song purge” which wiped out 
his opponents within the Nazi Party. 

July 25, 1934—Nazis kill Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria, but 
fail to gain control of that country. 

August 2, 1934—President von Hindenburg dies and Hitler 
becomes both president and Chancellor of Germany. 

January 13, 1935—People of the Saar vote to rejoin Germany. 
This district had been placed under League of Nations con- 
trol by the Treaty of Versailles. 

March 16, 1935—Hitler defies clauses in Versailles Treaty 
which prohibited Germany from building army and navy. 

June 18, 1935—Naval ireaty signed with Britain, limiting 
German navy to 35 per cent the size of Britain’s. 

March 7, 1936—Hitler violates the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Locarno treaty by marching troops into Rhineland. 
July, 1936—Hitler and Mussolini aid Franco im civil war 

against Spanish Republican government. 

November 25, 1936—Germany and Japan sign anti-commu- 
nism pact, believed aimed at Russia. 

November 6, 1937—Italy joins anti-communism pact. Spain 
and Hungary join later. 


March 12, 1938—Hitler seizes Austria, and puts pressure on 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

September 30, 1938—Britain, France and Italy meet at Mu- 
nich and agree to Hitler’s demand for Sudeten German 
area of Czecho-Slovakia. Chamberlain and Hitler sign 
paper expressing desire of Britain and Germany “never 
to go to war again...” 

March 14, 1939—Hitler seizes remnants of Czecho-Slovakian 
Republic. Britain and France 
Munich agreement. 

March 22, 1939—Hitler forces Lithuania to return former 
German seaport of Memel to the Reich. 

March 31, 1939—Britain guarantees Poland against aggres- 
sion, and also Greece, Rumania, Turkey. 

April 28, 1939—Hitler rejects Roosevelt’s plea for a ten-year 
promise of peace. He scraps Polish-German treaty of 1934 
and the British naval pact of 1935. 

May 22, 1939—Hitler signs ten-year military alliance 
Italy. 

August 19, 1939—Germany signs trade treaty with Russia. 

August 23, 1939—Russia and Germany sign non-aggression 
treaty which ends British-Russian negotiations. 

August 23 to August 31, 1939—Hitler demands return of 
Danzig and “Corridor,”? and mobilizes troops on Polish 
border. Britain demands that Hitler negotiate peacefully 
with Poland. All peace efforts fail. 

September 1, 1939—Germany invades Poland. 

September 3, 1939—Britain and France declare war. 
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THE LINE-UP: How Strong Are the Fighting Powers? 


N army fights on its stomach.” That is an old 
te onten of Frederick the Great of Prussia. It 
means that it takes a great deal more than bullets 
and bayonets to win a war. And if this was true 
200 years ago, it’s even more true today when war 
is made by machines. The weapons of modern 
warfare—the motor lorries, tanks, and planes—have to 
have fuel, just as men have to have food. 

So the question of which side will win the war can't 
be answered simply by finding out which side has the 
biggest and best-trained army. Armies are important, 
but they aren't the whole power, any more than a 
prize fighter’ s fist would be. Behind the armies there 
must be huge supplies of men, money, technical in- 
dustries, and raw materials. lf a country hasn’t ple nty 
of these things within its own borders, ‘it must obtain 
them from outside. 

How do the opposing sides line up from this point 
of view? Nearly all the experts are agreed that Ger- 
many looks weak beside the combination of powers 
arrayed against her. All of Hitler’s bluff and “blood- 
less” victories—the seizures of Austria, the Sudeten- 
land, and Czecho-Slovakia—have not solved Ger- 
many’s biggest wartime problem—food supplies 
True, he gained some iron, timber, gold, and muni- 
tions from them. But it was one of Hitler’s own 
advisers who said that a nation can “end a war with 
food ration cards, but it can’t begin one.” Yet that 
is exactly what Germany had to do. The cards were 
issued, in fact, several di iys before the German army 
marc he d into Poland. These cards brought frighten- 
ing memories to the German people. They remem- 
bered how Germany had been starved out by the 
British blockade in 1914-18. And from the first dz ay 
Britain declared war last week, the blockade was on 
in full force. 

The chart below shows how Germany compares 
with her enemies and with the chief powers in other 


HOW THE GREAT POWERS COMPARE IN RESOURCES 
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supplies which are vitally needed tor keeping her motorized army 
in action. The most important of these are coal, oil, iron, steel, rubber, 
and cotton. As far as her own domestic (home) supply of these 
necessary raw materials is concerned, Germany looks like a poor 
match for the Allies, especially when compared with Great Britain, 
because Britain can import vast stores of materials from her self- 
governing Dominions. 

Does all this mean that Germany hasn't a chance? It isn't quite 
as simple as that. Several factors must be weighed against her 
weakness in natural resources. First and most important, Germany 
may not have to depend entirely upon her own internal production. 
Germany’s non-aggression pact and trade treaty with Soviet Russia 
have put her in a far stronger position. If Russia ships in wheat and 
cotton, and Germany is able to get oil from Rumania and iron ore 
from Sweden, the task of the Allies may be made much harder and 
the war may be prolonged. If Italy remains neutral she may 
become a “pipe-line” through which oil from Mesopotamia may 
reach Germany. Besides this, Germany 
is counting heavily upon the skill of her 
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which she lacks. Also, if Germany is 
successful in crushing Poland, she will 
#i have additional coal supplies, more in- 

dustries, and more men whom she can 
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force to work in factories. 
Now, as to the actual armed strength 
of the warring countries: The weapon 
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most feared and least known is the air- 
plane. When military experts speak of 
FA air strength, they give figures for “first 
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line” plane s and for reserve planes. No- 
body knows exactly how many fighting 
planes each nation has. For a quick 
comparison, the figures in the chart 
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above are conservative estimates. Ger- 
many ’s admitted supe riority in the air is 
rapidly being overcome by increasing 
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As far as sea power is concerned, Brit- 


| ain and France outweigh Germany six 
4 to one. But here again mere figures may 
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be deceiving. In the last war German 
| submarines seriously menaced Britsh 
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THE UNITED STATES: How Can We Stay Neutral? 


OW that war has started in Europe, 

the people of the United States are 
determined to stay out of it: President 
Roosevelt was quick to take the lead. 
On the night of September 3 (the day 
Great Britain and France entered the 
war), President 


Roosevelt spoke by 
radio “to the 


whole of America.” 


He pointed out that, when peace is 
broken anywhere in the world, the peace 
of all countries everywhere is in danger. 
Because of fast transportation and com- 
munications, the nations of the world 
to one another today 
than they used to be. All nations have 
international trade today. War makes it 


are much closer 


more difficult, and frequently danger- 
ous, to ships to cross the high seas. 


1 


The President cl 
with words that 
prove. He said: 


“I he pe the United States will keep 
out of this war. | believe that it will. 
And I give you assurance that every et- 


sed his radio talk 


most Americans ap 


fort of your ‘governme nt will be directed 
toward that end. As long as it remains 
within my power to prevent, there will 
be no blackout of peace in the United 
States. 


Two days later the President issued 
a proc lamation of the neutrality of the 
United States. This proclamation, re- 
quired by international law, makes it 
clear to the whole world that the United 
States is a neutral nation, Its opening 
words were: 


Whereas a state of war unhappily exists 
between Germany and France, Poland and the 
United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Neu 
Zealand .. 


The proclamation goes on to list the 
prohibitions (things which no American 
will be allowed to do as long as the 
United States remains neutral). Among 
the acts prohibited are: Enlisting in the 











armed services of a warring nation; hir- 
ing any other person to enlist; sending 
out any vessel to be used as a fighting 
ship. 


At the same time the President issued 
his proclamation of neutrality, he issued 
a second proclamation, putting into et- 
fect the Neutrality Act, as passed by 
Congress in 1937. This is the law which 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull wanted to change during the 


last session of Congress. 


The law is intended to help the Uni- 
ted States remain neutral in case of war 
The President believes that the law does 
not do this. As it is now, he says, the 
effect of the law will be to he Ip Ge rmany 
and hinder Great Britain, Poland, and 
France. 


Present Neutrality Law 

After a bitter debate last 
Congress refused to take action on the 
Ne utrality Law at that session. The Pres- 
ident warned that, in refusing to change 


summer, 


the law, Congress would be giving Ger- 
many encouragement to start a war. But 
there were not enough Congressmen who 
agreed with the President. Congressmen 
opposed to this point of view are called 
“jsolationists.” They want to keep the 
United States as far as possible out of 
European affairs. 


Now that war has started, there is a 
stronger demand than ever to change 
the law. When Congress adjourned in 
August, the President suggested that he 
might call Congress in a special session, 
if war broke out. But as we go to press 
with this special war extra, the President 
has not yet issued the call to Congress. 

What is the Neutrality Act which has 
caused to much argument? It provides 
that whenever the President finds that 
“a state of war” exists betwen two or 
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Wide World 
“MY SINGLE DUTY is to speak to the 
whole of America,” said President Roose- 
velt as he gravely faced the microphones 
for his neutrality speech on Sept. 3rd. 


more foreign nations, he shall forbid: 


(1) The sale of arms and implements of 


war to the warring nations. “Implements of 
war’ includes hundreds of things, from bomb 
racks to mustard gas. 


(2) Loans of money to the warring nations. 

(3) Travel by American citizens on ships 
| of the warring nations, except in special 
| emergencies. 
In addition to the above provisions, the 
President may, if he wishes, prohibit the ship- 
ment of any article on an American ship to a 
warring nation. 





“Cash and Carry” 

Another part of the law formerly con- 
tained a “cash and carry” clause which 
required that warring nations had to pay 
cash for any goods (not munitions) they 
bought from the United States, and 
carry them away in their own ships. 
This “cash and carry” clause expired on 
May 1, 1939, however, and Congress 
failed to renew it. ; 

What change in the Neutrality Law 
does the President desire? He would 
like to see the law changed so that war- 
ring nations would be allowed to buy 
anything at all from the United States, 
provided they called for the goods in 
their own ships and paid cash. If the 
law were changed in this way, Great 
Britain, France, and Poland would be 
benefited. It would permit them to draw 
on the United States for war supplies. 
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They have ple nty of ships for transport- 





ing the goods, and British Navy could 


em | 





International 


IN NEUTRAL PORT lie two of the greatest ships afloat—the Normandie of the 
French Line (in background) and Britain’s Queen Mary. Orders are that they remain 
here indefinitely, beyond the reach of enemy submarines prowling the Atlantic Ocean, 


gee 


protect the cargo ships. 


Germany, too, would be allowed to 


"@\ buy American goods. But, with Great 


Britain’s fleet in control of the seas, Ger- 
man ships would have to risk torpedoes 
to get through, 





Censorship and Propaganda 
When nations go to war they all act a great 


deal alike. That is, the democracies adopt 
methods that the dictatorships already had 
been using for years. 

Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Commu- 
nist Russia exert firm control over newspapers, 
radio and public meetings. People in these 
countries watch their step in private conver- 
sations in their own homes because spies may 
be listening or telephone wires tapped by the 
secret police. The day after the German in- 
vasion of Poland, Nazi officials announced 
that anybody in Germany who listens to a 
foreign radio broadcast will be imprisoned, 
while those who spread reports from such 
broadcasts will be liable to the death penalty. 
“Every word coming from a foreign radio 
station is a lie,’ they said. Police are said to 
be seizing all German radios that are strong 
enough to pick up foreign broadcasts. 

Britain and France, too, moved promptly 
to control the press and radio, France placed 
a strict censorship on newspapers, magazines, 
photographs, films and radio scripts. Not a 
line of reading matter nor a cartoon can be 
printed until the French General Information 
Service examines it. This greatly slows up 
news dispatches. 

Britain, too, has placed limits on the print- 
ed and spoken word. All foreign mail will 
be carefully examined. The Government sug- 
gested that people would save time if all let- 
ters were and were written in 
English. If the British Government wishes 
to hush up some news already known to the 
newspapers an official will make a friendly 
telephone call to all editors. 

Since the British Broadcasting Company 
controls radio programs, and is closely con- 
nected with the Government, regulation of 
radio is an easy matter. In a recent broad- 
cast, the Director of the BBC told American 
listeners quite frankly that news reports from 
Britain would be examined closely to see that 
they contained no military information of 
value to the enemy. Of course, this rule can 
be stretched to cover almost any news that the 
Government wishes to suppress. 

When you are reading newspaper stories 
on the war, therefore, or listening to broad- 
casts from London, Paris, Berlin and Warsaw, 
Treat 
each piece of news with suspicion and wait 
for definite confirmation before you believe 
of reject a news story. 


very brief 


keep the above restrictions in mind. 


Names of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 


éve, énd; ice, ill; tide, Orb, 6dd; f60d, foot; 
ciibe, urn, tp; oil; how. Consonant 
Sounds: this, thin. In foreign words: ii— 
French u, German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; 
y at end of syllable—French liquid 1; k— 


German guttural ch; N—French nasal m 


or ». Accented syllables are italicized, 
Cuxhaven (kd0ks-hd-fén) 
Czestochowa (chén-st6é-kd va) 
Gamelin (gam-/dn) 

Gdynia (g' dén-ya) 

Katowice (ka-t6-vé-tsé) 

Krakow or Cracow (kré-kd0f) 

Lublin (1yd0-blén) 

Lwow (lv6of) 

Moscicki (més-tsyéts-ké) 


Poznan (pds-nan-y’) 


Smigly-Rydz (smig-lé-rits) 











WORDS IN THE NEWS 


(For key to pronunciation of words re- 
Spelled in parenthesis, see “Names of the 
Week.) 

Anti-Comintern pact. An agreement 
signed by Germany and Japan in 1936, and 
by Italy in 1937, to combat Communism in 
all parts of the world. Comintern is the 
Russian name for the Third, or Communist, 
International, a political organization of 
the Communist parties in all countries. 

Charge d’affaires (shar-shd da-far). 
French. A diplomatic agent temporarily 
substituting for an ambassador or minister. 

Communique (k6-mi-ni-kd). 
An official announcement. 


French, 
Corridor. In international politics, a 
strip of land cutting through foreign ter- 
ritory to give an inland country access to 
the sea. 

Demarche (da-miérsh). In international 
politics, a course of action or “step,” as in 
the English phrase, “to take steps.” The 
“step” taken is usually a formal declaration 
made by one government to another of what 
it will do in certain circumstances. 

Denunciation. In international politics, 
the formal announcement by a government 
that it will no longer abide by the terms of 
a treaty. 

Entente (an-tint): French. A friendly 
understanding between nations regarding 
their foreign policies. 

Guerilla (ga-ril-a) warfare. War car- 
ried on irregularly by independent bands 
of soldiers or volunteers. 
word meaning “little war.” 

Lebensraum (li-bénz-rowm). German. 
Room or space in which to “live,” that is, 
to obtain essential food and supplies. 

Maginot (ma-zhé-nd) line. A series of 
fortifications, chiefly underground, guard- 
ing France’s eastern frontier against in- 
vasion from Germany. The corresponding 
fortifications on the German side of the 
frontier are called the Siegfried (ség-fréd) 
or Limes (lé-mas) line, or the Westiwall 
vést-val), 


It is a Spanish 


Mobilization. The preparing of an army 
or fleet for active service. 

Neutrality. Condition of a country which 
does not take part in a war involving other 
countries. 

Non-aggression pact. An agreement be- 
tween two countries that neither will attack 
the other or give aid to any third power 
that attacks it. 

Plebiscite (pizb-i-sit). A vote by the 
inhabitants of a certain area as to what 
nation they wish to belong to. 

Rome-Berlin axis. A figure of speech 
for the cooperation of Germany and Italy 
in international affairs. The word “axis” 
implies that the rest of the world is to re- 
volve around the imaginary line running be- 
tween Rome and Berlin, the capitals of the 
two countries. 

Ultimatum (i|-ti-md-tim). A final state- 
ment of terms or demands presented by one 
government to another, with the under- 
standing that diplomatic relations will be 
broken off if the terms are rejected. 

Unilateral (i-ni-ldt-ir-al). Of diplo- 
matic action undertaken by a single state 
without consulting other states that may be 
affected. The word is derived from the 
Latin and means literally, “one-sided.” 
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War Declared 
(Concluded from page 1) 


land send a representative to Berlin 
within 24 hours for direct discussions. 
Remembering the treatment given 
Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria and 
President Hacha of Czecho-Slovakia be- 
fore those two nations were over- 
whelmed by the Nazis, the Poles re- 
fused the German demand. Then, the 
Germans announced by radio a 16-point 
proposal calling for the return of Danzig 
immediately, continued Polish occupa- 
tion of Gdynia, and a “plebiscite” (vote 
of the people) to determine which na- 
tion should get the “Corridor.” The 
Nazis claimed that Poland and Britain 
rejected this peace plan. But Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain said he knew nothing 
of the plan till he heard it read over the 
radio. And the Poles did not even see 
this proposal until 8 o'clock Thursday 
evening. By that time Hitler was ready 
for war. Word had come that the Su- 
preme Soviet (parliament) of Russia 
had approved the Russo-German pact. 
Assured of Russian supplies, Hitler took 
the plunge. 

At 5:45 a. m. Friday, September 1, 
Hitler ordered his armies “to meet force 
with force.” And while guns boomed all 
along the Polish frontier, he told the 
Reichstag (German Parliament) that he 
would “win or die.” Hitler said if any- 
thing happened to him Field Marshal 
Goering would take charge, and if Goer- 
ing were killed the next in line was Ru- 
dolf Hess. He thanked Mussolini for 
past political aid and said Germany did 
not need Italian armed assistance yet. 
The Reichstag then proceeded to settle 
the Danzig problem by voting to take 
the Free City back into the German 
Reich. 

In London, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain denounced Hitler’s “senseless ambi- 
tion” and told Parliament that a British- 
French warning had been sent to Ger- 
many. 

Saturday, September 2, dragged to a 
close while Germany's armies marched 
on and no reply was received from Hit- 
ler. Restless members of Parliament crit- 
icized Prime Minister Chamberlain’s de- 
lay in acting. He was reminded that the 
Anglo-Polish treaty called for immediate 
aid. The Prime Minister insisted that 
Britain would stand firm. He rejected 
Premier Mussolini's plan for a five-power 
peace conference unless German troops 
were withdrawn from Poland. He added 
that a final warning with a time limit 
had been sent to Hitler. 

On Sunday morning, at eleven o'clock 
the British ultimatum to Germany ex- 
pired, Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
King George VI both spoke over the 
radio announcing war with Germany 
and calling for a finish fight against 
“brute force, bad faith, injustice . « -” 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Germany Threatens 
the Peace of Europe 
Wants Polish Corridor 


When children returned to school in 
England last week, they carried gas 
masks with them. 

In London and Paris street lights were 
dimmed in case of a sudden air raid. 
Automobilists were forbidden to use 
their headlights, except at intersections. 

Other European capitals — Berlin, 
Warsaw, Rome—were making hurried 
preparations for war. Automobiles and 
delivery trucks were commandeered for 
use by the government, to be held in 
readiness for the use of troops. 

Anti-aircraft guns were set up. Sand- 
bags were piled around government 
buildings eS chee to protect them 
against bombs in case of an air raid, 

Once again Europe was on the brink 
of war. 


Hitler Holds the Power 

One man held the power to start this 
terrible thing. He is Adolf Hitler, lead- 
er of the German government, dictator 
of the German people. 

Hitler threatened to send Germany 
into war against Poland unless Poland 
gave to Germany the strip of land 20 
miles wide known as the Polish Corri- 
dor, Note on the map at the right how 
this Corridor gives Poland her only ac- 
cess to the sea. 

Also note how the Corridor separates 
a province of Germany (East Prussia) 
from Germany proper. ‘This seems odd 
that Germany should be split by a strip 
of Polish land. How did it happen? 

At the end of the World War (1918), 
Poland became an independent nation. 

In order to give Poland an outlet to 
the sea, the victorious Allies took from 
Germany the strip of land which became 
known as the Polish Corridor. 

At the sea end of the Corridor lies the 
famous old city of Danzig. Since 1793 
it had been a German city. The Allies 
realized that it might be dangerous to 
give this city of 407,000 Germans to Po- 
land. So they declared Danzig to be a 
“free city.” It would belong to neither 
Germany nor Poland, but would be un- 
der the control of the League of Na- 
tions. 

As a “free city,” both Poland and Ger- 
many could use Danzig as a port. Ger- 
many had little need of it as a port, be- 
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cause she has other Baltic Sea ports. 

Poland needed a port. So the pur- 
pose of the Corridor was to give her ac- 
cess to one. Danzig, being a city of 
Germans, was not the ideal kind of port 
for Poland. So Poland started building 
the port of Gdynia, in Corridor territory, 
12 miles west of Danzig. 












| RUSSIA 


Both Britain and France might not 
care so much about Poland’s loss of the 
Corridor if they thought that Germany 
would stop there. Poland herself might 
be willing to let Germany have Danzig 
if Poland felt that Germany would. de- 
mand no more. 


But all the world knows that Chan- 
cellor Hitler of Germany is not to be 
trusted. Remember Czecho-Slovakia? 

Last year Hitler threatened a war un- 
less Germany was given the part of 
Czecho-Slovakia known as the Sudeten- 
land. It seemed reasonable to give Ger- 
many the Sudentenland, because most 
of its population was German. 

At Munich, in Germany, 
Hitler, Mussolini (premier 
of Italy), Chamberlain 
(prime minister of Great 
Britain), and Daladier 
(premier of France) met 
and agreed to let Germany 
have the Sudetenland. 
Chancellor Hitler prom- 
ised that he would make 
no more demands on 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Hitler's Methods 


Five months later Ger- 
man troops marched into 
Prague, the capital of 
Czecho-Slovakia, and seiz- 
ed it in the name of Ger- 
many. That was the end 





Z>) RUMANIA of Czecho-Slovakia. 

E An Britain and France by 

E xt Belgradeo Bucharest that time had had enough 
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THIS MAP shows Poland, her boundaries 


marked with a heavy line to emphasize her position 
in relation to the bordering nations. Note *“*The Cor- 
which is Poland’s only contact with the sea. 
It divides East Prussia (Germany) from Germany 
proper. Danzig and Gdynia are Corridor ports. 


ridor,” 


Now Germany is demanding that Po- 
land give back the Polish Corridor. This 
means that Danzig would pass from un- 
der the control of the League of Nations, 
and that Poland would lose Gdynia. 


To gain the Corridor, Germany has 
threatened to start a war against Poland. 
Germany's war machine and air force is 
so strong that they could mop up Po- 
land in a short time. But Poland stands 
not alone. Great Britain and France 
have pledged their aid to Poland. That 
is why Germany did not send troops into 
the Corridor months ago. Germany 
knows that Britain and France, with 
their great naval, military, and air forces, 
will join the fight on Poland’s side. 

Why are Britain and France so eager 
to help Poland? 


one French official said: 
“It is no longer just a ques- 
tion of Danzig. The big 
question now is whether 
Hitler’s system of rule is 
to be allowed to poison 
the life of everybody in 
Europe.” 

As we go to press, Germany is still 
holding off. Germany, Britain, and 
France have been exchanging messages 
—Hitler making his demands, and the 
British and French refusing to grant 
them. They told Hitler to deal directly 
with Poland. 

Germany's hand was strengthened 
when Russia and Germany signed a non- 
aggression pact. This is an agreement 
between two countries not to make war 
against each other. Russia and Ger- 
many also agreed to trade goods—Russia 
to send raw materials to Germany in 
return for manufactured goods. 

Italy is pledged to help Germany in 
case of war. But Italy has nothing to 
gain from a war over the Corridor. 
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Congress Revolts 
Against President 


On August 5, at 6:35 o'clock of a hot 
evening, Congress adjourned. It had 
been in session since January, and Con- 
gressmen were glad of the opportunity 
to escape the heat of Washington and to 
return to their homes for a vacation. 

It was the first session of the 76th 
Congress. Congressmen will return to 
Washington to open the second session 
next January, unless war starts in Europe 
in the meantime. 

Congress was in revolt against Pres- 
ident Roosevelt during this last session. 
Never before had Congress, in President 
Roosevelt's time, been so strongly op- 
posed to his plans. 

Democrats outnumber Republicans in 
Congress by 330 to 193 (261 to 170 in 
the House of Representatives; 69 to 23 
in the Senate). If all Democrats fol- 
lowed the leadership of President Roose- 
velt (himself a Democrat), the Pres- 
ident could lead the nation according to 
the plans he and his party thought best. 

But many Democrats refused to vote 
for the President's plans. There were 
enough of them, together with the Re- 
publicans, to defeat the President on 
many of his proposals. 

Housing. The President wanted Congress 
to grant $800,000,000 to the U. S. Housing 
Administration to help clear away slums and 
build low-cost housing. Congress said “no.” 

Neutrality Law. The President wanted 
Congress to repeal the Neutrality Law and 
pass a new one. Congress said “no.” The law, 
as it stands, forbids the shipment of arms and 
other instrument of war to nations at war. 

Lending Bill. The President wanted Con- 
gress to set up a fund of $3,860,000,000 
which could be lent to cities, states, railroads, 
and other public service agencies. The purpose 
was to build schools, highways, parks, play- 
grounds, electric power lines, and improve 
railroad equipment. Congress said “no.” 

WPA. Congress granted $1,477,000,000 
for WPA during the remainder of 1939 and 
for 1940, but the President didn’t like some 
of the changes Congress made in WPA. Some 
of these changes are 

1. WPA workers who have been on WPA 
jol bs for 18 months or more must take amo nth 
off without pay 

2. The Federal Theatre project was abol- 
ished. Other projects employing artists and 
writers will be abolished unless local commu- 
nities are willing to pay for part of them. 

All WPA employees must work 130 
hours per month. Skilled workers, who belong 
to unions, must now work the full time, and 
will receive the same pay as the unskilled. 


Congress and the President were agreed on 


several things. The President asked for and 
received $2,000,000,000 more for a bigger 
army, navy, and air force, 


The Hatch Bill. Congress passed the 


Hatch B med after Senator Carl Hatch, 
of New Mexico, who spons red the bill), 
which makes it a crime for any Federal em- 


sloyec except the President, cabinet mem- 
I f 

bers, and Cor ressmen) to take part in @ 
political campaign, 
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U. 8. Dep't. of Agriculture photo by Parker 


FOOD TRADING STAMPS redeemed here. This Dayton, Ohio, gro- 


cery store posts a list of surplus foods which can be bought with blue stamps. 


Food Stamp Plan 
Is A Big Success 


If Simple Simon were living today he 
might say to the Pieman, “I haven't a 
penny, will you take a stamp instead?” 

It wouldn't be as foolish as it sounds, 
because today in several U. S. cities, 
grocery stores gladly accept stamps in- 
stead of money. 

The stamps are not postage stamps. 
They are special stamps, issued by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, a Government agency under the 
U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture. Each stamp 
is good for 25 cents worth of food. That's 
why the stamps are popularly known as 

“food stamps.” 

Who may use food stamps? 

Families on relief in the cities of 
Dayton, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Seattle, Wash., are now using the 
stamps. A family on relief may take part 
of its relief money in stamps instead of 

cash. 


Orange and Blue Stamps 

Suppose a family on relief is receiving 
$50 a month. They spend about $20 
of that for food. If the *y agree to accept 
stamps, they will be given 80 orange- 
colored stamps. The or ange colored 
stamps are good for any food in the 
store. In addition to the 80 orange 
stamps, the family is given 40 blue 
stamps. These blue stamps are good 
for onlv the foods that are listed as 
surplus foods. Surplus is a word which 
means “more than enough.” Surplus 
foods are made from farm products of 
which farmers grew too much to be 
able to sell. So, the Government, through 
its agency the F. S. CG. C.- 
surplus from the farmers. 

Each week the F. S. C. C. publishes 
a list of surplus foods. Grocery stores 
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post the list, so that people on relief 
will know what they may buy with their 
blue stamps. In photograph above, the 
sign on the store window in Dayton, 
Ohio, lists navy beans, merrit flour, corn 
meal, prunes, oranges, grapefruit, but- 
ter, and fresh eggs. 

Farmers, grocers, and people on re- 
lief all seem to like the food stamp plan. 
It helps farmers get rid of their surplus. 
It provides more business for grocers. 
It gives families on relief more food. 

The grocer, at the end of each week, 
turns in the stamps to the F. S. C. C. 
and receives cash for them. 

The food stamp plan will be extended 
to about 100 other cities during the next 
few months. 

A similar plan is being tried in Shaw- 
nee, Okla., with families earning less 
than $1,000 a year. Families that buy 
orange stamps will receive blue sti amps 
free. 


AUTOGIRO MAIL CARRIERS 
They Land on Roofs 


Autogiros, which can land and take 
off on a roof, are now being used te 
taxi mail bags between the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Post Office and the Camden, N. J., 
air port. It took trucks a half hour to 
cover the distance. It takes an autogiro 
only five minutes. A landing place has 
been built on the postoffice roof to 
accommodate the fleet of flying mail 
carriers. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY(S) 


Take Your Choice— 
Nov. 23rd or 30th 


President Roosevelt intends to pro- 
claim Noy. 23rd Thanksgiving Day this 
year. Usually the President proclaims 
the last Thursday of November as the 
day of national thanksgiving, but Pres- 
ident Roosevelt now favors advancing 
the day. He wants to do this in order 
to help business. 

Businessmen have complained that 
Thanksgiving, when observed the last 
Thursday of November, is too close to 
Christmas. Businessmen would like to 
allow more time between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in order to lengthen the 
shopping period before Christmas. 

Though the President annually pro- 
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Wide World 


FASTEST THING 


ON WATER 
141.74 miles per hour 


Sir Malcolm Campbell set a new 
world’s record for speedboats on August 
19th when he drove his Bluebird II over 
Lake Coniston in England at an aver- 
age speed of 141.74 miles per hour. 


Bluebird II is an odd-looking craft. 
Out of water it looks something like a 
turtle turned upside down. (See photo 
above.) It has wide floats flaring out 
from each side, and turning up like a 
saucer. When Bluebird II gets going 
at top speed, very little of her broad 
bottom touches the water. 

A 7-year-old Rolls Royce motor pro- 
vides the power that can turn the pro- 
peller 9,000 revolutions per minute, 
when the motor is “let out.” 

Of course, Bluebird II is streamlined 
to cut down wind resistance. But Sir 
Malcolm’s head isn’t streamlined. He 
had to raise his head above the wind- 
shield during the trials, because fumes 
coming from the motor were collecting 
in the cockpit and choking him, 
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claims Thanksgiving Day, the 48 states 
do not need to observe Thanksgiving 
on the date he proclaims. There is no 
national law fixing Thanksgiving as a 
national holiday. The governor of each 
state makes his own proclamation. In 
the past, the governors and the President 
have proclaimed the same day. 

Now some of the governors don't 
want to change the time of Thanksgiv- 
ing. Twenty-five governors have agreed 
to the change. Fourteen governors have 
said that they will follow the old cus- 
tom and proclaim November 30th as 
Thanksgiving Day. Other governors 
have not yet decided what to do. 

Biggest objections to changing the 
date have come from calendar manufac- 
turers and football coaches whose teams 
have scheduled Thanksgiving Day 
games for Nov. 30th. 

The calendar manufacturers have al- 
ready printed millions of 1940 calen- 
dars. If Thanksgiving is to be observed 
each year a week earlier, calendar manu- 
facturers said that they should have 
been notified in plenty of time. 

The change in Thanksgiving Day 
makes little difference to owners of tur- 
key farms. But it takes one week off 
the life of the turkeys. 


Oil Fire-Fighters Fly 
From Texas to Arabia 


An oil well catches fire. Into the in- 
ferno of heat and smoke go fire fighters 
specially trained to “blow out” the blaze 
with dynamite or chemicals, Sometimes 
they try to “cap” the pipes leading un- 
derground, extinguishing the fire that 
way. 

It’s dangerous work, requiring a high 
degree of skill. Some of the best oil fire- 
fighters are Americans. That’s why three 
Texans were chosen to fight a blazing 
oil well 8,000 miles away in Dammam, 
Arabia. Dammam is on the Arabian 
mainland behind the Bahrein Islands 
which lie in the Persian Gulf. It. would 
take weeks to get there by boat. 

So the Texans flew there. The Atlan- 
tic Clipper flew them from New York to 
Marseilles, France, (See map on page 
2.) An Imperial Airways plane took 
them to the Bahrein Islands. They hop- 
ped one more plane to reach Dammam. 

Their plan was to “blow out” the fire 
by planting charges of liquid dynamite 
around the well and then setting the 
charges off. 

The three oil-fighters are Myron Kin- 
ley, Cleo Jobe, and Charles Hengst, all 
of Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Kinley once was called to Ru- 
mania to put out a fire. 
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FASTEST THING 


ON LAND 
368.85 miles per hour 


Outside Bonneville, Utah, lies a 13- 
mile straightaway across the white salt 
flats of a dried-up lake. It is the safest 
place in the world for traveling in an 
automobile at 6 miles per minute. 

A wide black stripe is painted down 
the middle of this raceway. With eyes 
fixed on the stripe, drivers thunder along 
the straightaway, trying to set speed 
records, Drivers from England are the 
fastest of all. 

On Aug. 23, John Cobb, an English 
businessman, set a new world’s record 


by driving his 24-cylinder Red Lion 





d 

Wide World 

over the course at the rate of 368.85 
miles per hour. (See photo above.) 

Cobb's record speed of 368.85 miles 
per hour was an average computed from 
370.75 for the out-run—the fastest mile 
ever traveled over ground—and 366.97 
for the return. 

The record which Cobb broke was 
made by another Englishman, Captain 
George Eyston, 368.85 miles per hour. 

Just before entering his car for the 
final trial, Mr. Cobb presented his Brit- 
ish driver’s license to one of the officials 
present. 

“I suppose you want to see my li- 
cense,” Mr. Cobb said. 

The official replied: “Any man who 
can drive a car six miles a minute 
doesn’t need a license in Utah.” 
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TO KNOW is TO GROW 


o Know is To Grow. 
We have 


line for 


chosen this head- 
two reasons: 
(1) It is an 


you at the 


inspiring slogan for 


start of a new school 
vear. 
~ (2) It sends us (the 
Junior S« holastic 
on the special series of articles to 
appeal 
pages. The 
is MAN ADVANCING 
First, let us talk ' 
Then we will see how you fit in with 
the MAN 
Usually, 


are growling 


editors of 
. off toa good start 
these two 
of these 


each week on 


theme articles 


about yourself. 


ADVANCING idea. 


when someone says you 


they refer to your 


physical growth. Normal boys and 
girls will grow physically without 
Eat the 
right amount and kinds of food, get 
plenty of sleep and fresh air, and 
keep yourself clean from teeth to 
Nature will do the rest. 

So much for growing physic: ally. 
We mention it so that you will not 
be confused by our 
KNOW 
your 


doing very much about it. 


toes. 


headline To 
which refers to 
This 


kind of growth requires much more 


s To Crow, 
growth in knowledge. 
effort on your part. 

Some 


much in know ledge. 


people never grow ve ry 
Perhaps they 
to discipline 
Without this discipline, 


they would not have the good work 


never learned how 


themselves. 
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The American Institute of the City of New York 


From the March of Time production “ 


When you did this, you 
grew in knowle dge by expe rimenta- 
tion (by trying various mixtures ). 

You grow in knowledge in many 
other ways. Have you ever planted 
and tended a garde mn? If so, you 
know something about plants and 
how they grow. Just think how 
much farm boys and girls learn 
about plants and animals. 

Have you ever examined a plant 
under a microscope? When you did, 
you saw something entirely different 
than you expected to see. Here the 
microscope was a tool you used in 
gaining knowledge. 


\ ou gree n. 


BOY CHEMIST: 


year-old Frank Pierson, freshman at 
Flushing, N. Y., High School, who has 
been conducting simple experiments and 
giving lectures at the New York World’s 
Fair. One of 40 boys at the Junior Sci- 
ence Hall, Frank made such a good rec- 
ord that he won a $1,600 scholarship to 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Here is 14. 





New Schools for Old” 


LEARNING BY OBSERVING: A group of 8th grade pupils in Los 


Angeles, California, 


habits which enables them to do a 
job thoroughly. 

Don't get the mistaken idea that 
you grow in knowledge only by read- 
ing books. That's one way to learn, 
but» there are other ways. 

For example, when playing around 
with paints, you discovered that mix- 
ing yellow and blue together gave 


visit the fishing fleet tied up at the cannery docks in San Pedro 
harbor. The pupils went on board the boats, 


and visited the sardine cannery. 


These examples show you that 
knowledge means skill in doing 
things as well as knowing about 
things from books. 

At this point we are ready to 
switch from the discussion of your 
personal growth to a few words 
about Man ApvaANcING. Mention of 
the microscope gives us the cue to 
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“Man Advancing” is Junior Scholastic’s Theme for the New School Year 





changing the subject. The micro- 
scope is certainly one of the most 
important instruments in Man's 
ADVANCE. 

The microscope is often used as 
the symbol of the scientist. Through 
their microscopes, by constant 
searching and experimenting, scien- 
tists have found the causes of dis- 
eases, and the cures for many of 
them. 

Scientists, inventors, teachers, en- 
gineers—they are at the head of the 
parade as Man Apvances. They 
have the “scientific turn of mind.” 
This means that they are eager TO 
KNOW. They never stop growing, 
because they are always gaining in 
knowledge. 

You, too, can have “the scientific 
turn of mind.” Another name for it 
is “the inquiring mind.” Most boys 
and girls are well on the road to de- 
veloping their minds in this direc- 
tion, because they are eager to 
learn. 

In Junior Scholastic this year you 
and your inquiring mind will find 
the “brain food” that will help you 
grow in knowledge of the present- 
day world. You will especially en- 
joy the Man Apvancinc series. It 
will-be a good year to grow in. All 
aboard! 














F.S.A. photo by Rothstein 


AIR PICK-UP FOR AIR MAIL A spectacular development in avia- 


tion is the air pick- “up by which planes can deliver and pick-up mail without landing. 
Air pick-up is now in daily service in 58 cities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. Photo above shows single-motor Stinson Reliant, with cable and hook 
dangling, picking up a bag of mail, attached by a special release to a rope. 


-” ? 





CCC photo All American Aviation, Inc 
CCC BOYS, 300, 000 strong are doing good STEEL WORKERS at a big mill in Aliquippa, Pa., 
work in helping to conserve our country’s natural resources. pass in opposite directions when the shift changes. As the 
Here are three boys who have been landscaping a roadway. one shift goes home, the other arrives at the mill. 
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Test Flight 


By Howard M. Brier 


ORTER J. HAMLIN, president 
pe the Starwing Airplane Com- 

pany, looked up from the speci- 
fication sheet he had been studying, 
and scowled. 

Across the desk from him, freckled 
face covered with a grin, and wind- 
combed hair awry, stood Barry Mar- 
tin. 

“Who let you in here?” Hamlin 
roared, pushing his chair back, and 
getting to his feet. “I gave my secre- 
tary orders to keep you out. This 
is the fifth time 

Barry refuse . to give ground, 

“I know it, Mr. Hamlin,” he said. 
His face sobered. “I waited until 
she went out for lunch. I had to see 
you. 

' “Well, it it’s about a job, there 
isn't a chance. I'm not hiring any- 
body. Not even a grease monkey.” 

“But I'll do anything,” rape said. 
“Tll sweep out, run corends . 

—_ thought you were a pilot.” 

“I am,” Barry returned. “I can 
fly any kind of plane.” 

“But you washed out at Sand 
Point Field—couldn’t make Pensa- 
cola. 

“How ... how did you know?” 
There was a waver in Barry’s voice, 
and disappointment showed in his 
eyes. 

“Looked up your record,” Hamlin 
“I might as well be frank 
with you, young man. There is no 
place for you with the Starwing or- 
ganization. We must have experi- 
enced men around here. Men who 
know their business. Now don't 


snapped. 


bother me again.” 

Barry turned toward the door. 
The air in Mr. Hamlin’s office had 
suddenly become stuffy, and Barry's 
knees felt weak. So Mr. Hamlin knew 
about Sand Point! That had been 
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two years betore, when he had drop- 
ped out of college to enter aviation. 

Barry Martin had grown a lot 
older in those two years, but it did 
not show on his face. Just a boy, 
everyone thought when they looked 
at him, still his appearance had not 
kept him from learning to fly air- 
planes. He had worked behind a 
soda fountain during those two years. 
Every penny he could spare went 
into a flying course ata commercial 
field. 

“Youre a natural,” Todd Kelso, his 
instructor had told him, “but people 
wont believe it. That might be why 
you washed out at Sand Point. A 
navy flyer has to look the part.” 

Even though Todd Kelso had barn- 
stormed county fairs in Lindbergh’s 
day, Barry found little consolation in 
his words. Mr. Hamlin did not want 
him. What good was praise from 
Kelso if he could not land a job 
with Starwing? 


Beany MARTIN stopped outside 
the administration building, leaned 
against the wall. His face was wist- 
ful as he looked at the rambling fac- 
tory buildings of the Starwing Air- 
plane Company—the squat hangars, 
the well-kept landing field. 


He walked away from the admin- 





This story is from Skycruiser, by How- 
ard M. Brier. It is used here by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Random House, 
Inc., New York. Copyright 1939 by the 
publisher. 








lliustrations by Kate Traey 
Men were running toward the plane—mechanics, field attendants, reporters. 


istration building aimlessly. He was 
sick at heart, discouraged. Though 
there were other companies build- 
ing airplanes on the coast, Barry pre- 
ferred to work for Mr. Hamlin. His 
engineers and designers were pio- 
neering in the field of aviation. Star- 
wing planes were more airworthy, 
faster than other ships, and Hamlin 
was always striving for the ultimate 
in aircraft—the perfect ship. 

“Hello, Barry!” a voice hailed him. 
It was Hank Faris, chief engineer. 
“How'd you make out with the boss?” 

Barry shook his head. “No luck, 
Hank. Hamlin wouldn't give me a 
tumble. He... he knows about Sand 
Point.” 

“Well, you can't keep that under 
your hat forever. Lots of good flyers 
have washed out at government 
fields. You keep after him, You'll land 
one of these days.” 

They walked toward the west wing 
of the assembly plant. At the door, 
Hank Faris stopped. 

“Sorry I can't ask you in, Barry. 
You know how fussy Hamlin is about 
this particular plane.” 

“Hows the new ship coming?” 
Barry asked. 

“Fine. We're putting the finishing 
touches on it. Be off the line this 
afternoon. It’s due for a test tomor- 
row morning.” 

“Who's the pilot?” 

“Wish I knew. That's another one 
of Hamlin’s secrets. All I know is 
that officials are scheduled to arrive 
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early in the morning. If this ship 
comes through the tests, Hamlin will 
walk off with one of the biggest con- 
tracts ever awarded on the west 
coast.” 

“Hope he makes it,” Barry said. 

“If he doesn’t make it with this 
crate, he'll never make it.” 

A guard locked the door after 
Hank Faris entered the factory. 


i afternoon found Barry head- 
ing across town toward the commer- 
cial field where he had learned to 
fly. It was always consoling to talk 
with Todd Kelso. Even when Todd 
was on the ground, he lived in the 
air. It was useless to talk to him about 
anything but flying. 

Todd was not at the field, but his 
wife, Martha Kelso, was there. 

“Good evening, Barry,” she said, 
as the boy entered the little office 
and slumped down in a chair. “Look- 
ing for Todd?” 

Barry nodded. 


“I'm sorry he isn't here. A man 





chartered one of the planes for a 
trip to Spokane. I don't expect him 
back until late.” 

“Mind if I rest a while?” Barry 
asked. 

“Not at all.” 

Barry did not know that he fell 
asleep, did not know that Mrs. Kelso 
fixed a pillow for his head. The tele- 
phone finally roused him. He opened 
his eyes, startled. It was dark out- 
side. A light was burning in Kelso's 
private office. The clock said nine- 
thirty. 

“What's that? What’s that?” Mrs. 
Kelso was answering the telephone. 
There was a frantic note in her voice. 
“Is he all right? Yes. Yes. I'll come. 
Tell him I'll come.” 

She put the receiver on the hook, 
and it trembled there. Barry had 
moved to the door. Mrs. Kelso was 
biting her lip when she turned to 
him. 

“Todd’s sick,” she said. “He landed 
at Wenatchee, and they rushed him 
to the hospital. Appendicitis. The 
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doctor says that he came through the 
operation all right—but he’s asking 
for me.” 

Barry was thinking ahead of her. 

“Is the training ship serviced?” 

Mrs. Kelso nodded. 

“Okay. Get your things. We'll fly 
over. 

“But Barry . . . it’s night . .. and 
through the mountains.’ 

“Nothing to it,” Barry answered. 
“Well follow the beacons.” 

Barry put the plane down on the 
Wenatchee airport before midnight, 
and they hurried to the hospital. 

Todd was there, lying between 
white sheets. His eyes were filled 
with gratitude for Barry, but he 
spoke to his wife. “You didn’t need to 
fly over, Martha. I'm all right. Guess 
I was a little out of my head when 
the anesthetic was wearing off.” 

He looked at Barry. “Thanks for 
bringing her over,” he said, “but lis- 
ten! Would you do a favor for me?” 

“Sure,” Barry said. “Anything you 
say. 

“It's important, see..One of us will 
have to get back to Seattle, and I’m 
afraid I'm grounded for a while. I 
must return a contract to Hamlin by 
two oclock. I’m signed to test fly his 
new ship at seven in the morning.” 

Barry's eyes were wide with sur- 
prise. “You were going to fly that 
plane?” 

Todd nodded. “We could tele- 
phone Hamlin, but I forfeit bond if 
the contract is not returned in per- 
son. There's a clause in the agree- 
ment that says if I’m unable to carry 
out my part ‘of the bargain, the con- 
tract must be delivere d to Hamlin at 
least five hours before the flight. 
You'll find the contract in my desk 
file. Martha will stay here with me.” 

It was twenty -five minutes past 
twelve when Barry left the Wen- 
atchee field. He had flown over the 
Cascade Mountains with a tail wind 
booting him along, but now that 
same wind was slapping him on the 
nose. It slowed him. He glanced at 
the watch on the instrument panel. 
It was nearly two when he put the 
wheels of Todd’s plane down on the 
home field. Not bad time, but there 
were only a few minutes to spare. 
He left the ship on the line, ran into 
the office. 

He found the contract, but for 
some reason his movements were 
slowing up. A strange idea popped 
up in the back of his head. A crazy 


idea. He glanced at the test flight 
orders. The contract stated plainly 
what was required of the pilot. 

Ten successive loops ... fiwe barrel 
rolls .. . six power dives at terminal 
velocity with not less than two eight- 
G pull-outs. ... 


Ar exactly three minutes to seven 
the next morning, a rather dilapi- 
dated roadster rolled to a stop near 
the Hamlin hangars. Sitting at the 
wheel was a young man wearing fly- 
ing clothes. His helmet and his gog- 
gles were already in place, and the 
collar of his service coat was pulled 
high under his chin. He stepped from 
the car, swung a chute to his shoul- 
ders, and walked across the ramp 
busily oc cupied with the strap hooks. 

The plane was on the line, her 
motors warm, her exhaust muttering. 
The wind from her propeller wash 
waved the hair of field attendants 
who stood in the open doorway of 
the hangar. Hank Faris was there, a 
worsted | expression on his face. 

Porter J. Hamlin and a number of 
important-looking business men were 
standing on the steps of the adminis- 
tration building. Near the plane news 
reporters and cameramen huddled. 
As the aviator advanced, shutters 
clicked, and the photographers 
changed plates. 

“It’s about time,. Todd,” Hank 
Faris said. Then he stopped short, 
blinked. 

The aviator held out the contract 
sheets. Recognition registered on 
Faris face. 

“Listen here, Barry,” Faris said. 
“You can't pull a trick like this.” 

Barry Martin grinned. 

“Read provision seven of the con- 
tract,” he said, and moved off to- 
ward the plane. 

Hank Faris scratched his head, 
glanced at the contract. Provision 
seven said: 

Such notice must be given at least 
fiwe hours before the time of take- 
off, unless the party of the second 
part is physically unable to make 
said flight, and can provide a sub- 
stitute with proper flying credentials. 

“Hey, Barry! Wait a minute!” Faris 
shouted, but Barry was in the cock- 
pit, gunning the motor. The noise 
drowned the engineer's voice, and 
Barry waved as the plane moved 
across the apron. 

The new Starwing hit the runway 
with tail in the air. Barry inched back 
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on the stick. The engine responded 
to the throttle. The motor roared. 
The acceleration threw him against 
the seat. 

He was in the air, climbing like 
a rocket. Never had Barry known 
such power under his comm: and. The 
ship was smooth. A touch of the 
stick, and it banked, dove, or climbed. 
With silver wings spread for flight, 
he snorted up into the blue morning 


sky ...a thunder-nosed comet. 
The altimeter read two thousand 
feet . . . three thousand . . . four 


thousand. Barry grinned. This ship 
could climb. 4 ... Up... eight 
thousand feet . . . ten thousand feet! 
He leveled m. 

He circled for a time 
to get the feel of the 
ship. Then he climbed 
to thirteen thousand feet. 
The contract said ten 
loops. Nothing to that. 
Old stuff! He went into 
the first one. Up and 
over. Nine to go. 

Up and over. Up and 
over. Seven... eight 

. nine... ten! He 
glanced at the altimeter. It still read 
thirteen thousand. He could loop this 
plane all day without losing altitude. 
What a ship! Hamlin knew what he 

was doing when he built it. They 
wanted barrel rolls. Barry gave them 
barrel rolls—more than enough to 
satisfy them. He topped it off with 
a falling leaf. 

Then he pulled back on the stick. 
Up into the sky he went. What a 
climb! Twelve thousand . . . thirteen 
thousand . . . fourteen! 

He tightened his belt, adjusted his 
goggles. The routine said six dives 
at terminal velocity. He smiled dryly, 
kicked the plane over. Silently he 
prayed that the wings would stay 
on. Like a plummet he fell. The 
brown earth was coming up. A silver 


streak was coming down. Seconds 


were minutes in that mad rush. He 
was dropping at the rate of four hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour. The 
motor whined. The wind screamed. 
Now was the time to pull out. 

Barry yanked back on the stick. 
The instruments were blurred dials 
in front of him. The plane snapped 
out of it, roared back into the sky 
like a roller coaster. 

The shock of the sudden change 
in direction jammed Barry's head 
down on his shoulders. Pain stabbed 


along his spine. His vertebra cracked. 
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He tried to read the instruments. The 
blood was drained from his head, 
leaving him temporarily blind. But 
the ship was climbing. It was not 
until it was well on the way up that 
Barry recovered complete conscious- 
ness. As his sight returned, his eyes 
groped for the accelerometer. It reg- 
istered seven G’s. 

Slowly the pain left him. His head 
was clear, but his body felt numb. 
He watched the altimeter creep 
around the dial. Fourteen thousand 

. fifteen thousand feet! A man was 
a fool to go in for this. His hand 
trembled slightly on the stick. This 
time his lips were hard, fine lines. 
The grin had vanished. 

“Eight G's,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Got to 
make eight G's.” 

The ship nosed over, 
and Barry was in an- 
other dive—a squeal- 
ing, thundering, snarling 
dive. He pulled out of 
it at six thousand feet. 
When he had altitude 
again, when the vision 
had returned to his 
bloodshot eyes, he looked at the ac- 
celerometer. Seven and one-half G's. 

On the third dive Barry pulled out 
too soon. Grim determination grip- 
ped at his heart. Todd Kelso would 
pull that needle around till it cracked. 
He could not let Todd down. The 
shock was tearing at his sides. It was 
a good thing that he had strapped 
himself up with plenty of adhesive 
tape. His head was a throbbing lump. 
Every bone in his body ached, but he 
must make it. He had to make it. 

Up into the sky. Down . . . down 

. down! Like a falling star! Like 
a bomb released! 

The instrument panel seemed to 
be dancing before his eyes—a crazy 
pattern of needles and dials. What 
did they stand for? They showed 
air speed; revolutions per minute; 
altitude; velocity; acceleration—eight 
G's on that dial represented a pull 
as great as eight times gravity. Barry 
rubbed the back of his hand across 
his eyes to clear the fog away. The 
accelerometer read a shade over 
eight G's. He had made it—made it 
on the fourth dive. He had two 
chances left. 

The fifth dive gave him only seven 
and one-half G's. 

One more dive! 

Somehow the plane went into it. 
Barry did not know how he flopped 





the ship over. All that he knew was 
that when things started to clear up, 
he was still diving. Over the crash 
padding he could see the hangars 
of Hamlin Field coming at him. 
They were close . . . too close! 

He had to do something. He 
would bury the nose of this Star- 
wing in the ramp if he didn’t do 
something. Men were scampering 
like mice to get out of his way. He 
hauled back on the stick—gave it all 
he had. No plane could stand this 
shock. No pilot could endure it. 

Back ... back . . . back! Snap 
that stick back. Barry was hugging 
it to him. Air screamed past him. 
The motor bellowed like a thunder- 
bolt gone wild. 

There was never a wobble. Like a 
swooping hawk, the Starwing took 
everything Barry gave it. It was a 
torture test if there ever was one. 
He had gone under a thousand feet 
at the bottom of his dive, and the 
accelerometer . .. the accelerometer 
was frozen at ten CG’s! 


Bopy racked with pain, eyes red 
and distended, but with an inner sat- 
isfaction that was new and strange 
to him, Barry Martin brought the 
ship in. Todd would be pleased. 

He taxied up on the apron, cut 
the motor. Exhausted, he leaned his 
head against the padding. 

Men were running toward him— 
mechanics, field attendants, report- 
ers. At the head of the pack came 
Porter J. Hamlin, president of the 
Starwing Company. His face was 
flushed. His eyes gleamed with ex- 
citement. 

“Wonderful, Kelso,” 
“Great work, man!” 

He was climbing up the steps. 
Barry Martin tugged at the helmet 
and goggles. 

“Sorry, Mr. Hamlin,” he said. Sur- 
a registered on the president's 
ace. “Kelso couldn't make the flight.” 

The consternation on Hamlin’s 
face changed to understanding. “I 
wouldn't have believed it if I hadn't 
seen it!” he exclaimed. With sudden 
inspiration he added, “Say, Barry— 
why don’t you drop in some day and 
ask me for a job?” 

“Okay, Barry said, “but right now 
I feel as though a ten-ton truck had 
run over me. Some other time. How 
would tomorrow morning be? Say 
around eleven o'clock?” 


he boomed. 
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T WAS sticky hot during the sixth pe- 
riod even with the windows open. 
Tuck wiggled his shoulders as he 

felt a big drop of perspiration trickle 
down his back. Whew! Somehow, 
he just couldn’t keep his mind on Co- 
lumbus and the 15th Century. Maybe 
it was the heat, unusual for September. 
Maybe it was that vacation was so 
close behind. 

Even closer—in fact, directly behind 
him at this moment was Dopey Davis. 
Dopey was forever talking to himself 
and Tuck could hear him now: 

In 1492 
Columbus sailed the ocean b-lue 
From Palos, Sp-ain—to— 

Tuck, Dopey and the rest of Social 
Studies 9B were tracing on their out- 
line maps “Voyages of Discovery in 
the 15th and 16th Centuries.” At least, 
that was the assignment just made by 
Miss Markham. But even if most of 


smiled contentedly at the thing that 


never had happened. 


toe shooed a fly away from his 
nose and looked up from a point about 
midway between the Canary Islands 
and the Bahamas. Ho-hum! He wished 
he and Bib and Mom and Pop were 
just beginning their vacation trip to 
the New York World’s Fair again. He'd 
like to go back to that very first night 
when they'd just walked around and 
looked at the buildings and colored 
lights and everything. What a sight: 
to see! 

Pop had said good thing it wasn't 
daytime or Tuck’s tonsils would have 
been sun-burned from looking up and 
gaping so much. But then it had all 
been sort of—stupendous! Somehow, 
Turk hadn’t dreamed the Fair grounds 
were so large or that the perisphere 


BIB and TUCK 


Tucker lapses into a day-dream 
over his trip to the World's Fair 


the class had their books open at the 
right place, they weren’t very hot on 
the trail of Columbus, Cabot, or any 
other explorer. 

For instance, there was Bobo Tan- 
ner in the front row. True, Bobo’s 
pencil was following Magellan around 
the tip of South America, but Bobo- 
at least, in spirit, was back at Camp 
Lookout lazily paddling a _ canoe 
around Promontory Point. 

Cricket Ryan’s curly head was bent 
over her notebook, but inside there 
were visions of clam-bakes on the 
beach and moonlight on the ocean. 
She was back at Golden Island again, 
only this time she was making dozens 
of ever-so-clever remarks to that hand- 
some life-guard—the one she'd never 
gotten up nerve enough to speak to all 
summer! 

Sam “Swat” Rabainowitz, on the 
back row, had a faraway look in his 
eyes, too. Sam was back in the ninth 
inning of the Fresh Air championship 
game. The Center Avenue boys were 
three runs ahead. Sam was at bat for 
the Southside Sluggers. There were 
three men on bases. Sam swung his 
bat. It was now or never. Wham! It 
was a pleasant thought, and Sam 





@ BIB and TUCK extend a hearty wel- 
come to all new subscribers to Junior 
Scholastic. Bib and Tuck are the nick- 
names of a brother and sister who are 
pupils of Jefferson Junior High. Tuck’s 
full name is Emerson Addington Tucker, 
but you can’t expect anyone to call him 
that. Bib’s right name is Elizabeth. 
KEEP UP with BIB and TUCK in Junior 
Scholastic. Meet them again next week. 
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Tuck settles back, Bib leans forward, to 
enjoy the Futurama from moving chairs. 


would be as high as a fifteen-storied 
building. And the foreign buildings, 
boy! Bib’s eyes had almost popped 
out at the glass front of the French 
Building and the terraced restaurant 
on the roof. The whole Tucker family 
liked best the Italian building with its 
giant waterfall cascading 150 feet 
down the front to the feet of a huge 
memorial to Marconi. Water running 
down the entire front of a building 
was something the Tuckers had never 
known of before. 

Come to think of it, he wouldn't 
even mind being back in that long 
waiting line to get into the General 
Motors building. They'd stood in line 
almost an hour—Pop had kidded a lot 
about how long his whiskers would be 











Drawn by Kate Tracy at N. Y. World's Fi 


Water running down the entire front 
of a building was something the 
Tuckers had never seen _ before. 


before they ever got in. But the Fu 
turama they saw inside was worth 
waiting for. 

Tuck would never forget walking 
down the inner ramp to get to it—with 
the loud-speaker voice explaining that 
they were walking into the World of 
Tomorrow to see the “Highways and 
Horizons” of 1960. Bib had grabbed 
hold of Tuck’s hand—it was sort of 
spooky. But not afte: they sat down 
in one of the moving chairs and 
started on their ride around the Fu- 
turama. That was like being on a 
magic carpet—one that talked—because 
each chair had its own sound box to 
bring the voice of the narrator. 

The Futurama is an architect’s idea 
of the way the world might look in 
1960. It is a scale model of great sky- 
scraper cities, industrial plants, farms, 
rivers, mountains, lakes, dams, tunnels, 
multi-decker bridges and express high 
ways. 

It was all very wonderful to see. At 
one point they were shown a close-up 
of a highway of the future. It had 
fourteen lanes of traffic. Funny little 
cars, like bugs with glass noses, went 
scooting along. Then there was a 
close-up of a street intersection in a 
city of tomorrow. And, then when the 
ride was over, they had stepped right 
out into that same intersection. The 
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sau giass-front buildings, only this 
time they were life-size. In the build- 
ings were the General Motors exhibits. 
They had gone through these, and Pop 
and Tuck had been so interested in the 
Diesel motor display, Mom said she 
thought they had decided to take it 
apart and put it back together again! 

To make up for keeping Mom wait- 
ing, they asked her where she would 
like to go next and she said‘ the Elec 
tric Utilities building to see the “Street 
of 1892.” That had been great fun, 
too. It was a real old cobblestone 
street with old-fashioned gas lamps. 
There were shops and houses and even 
a “cop on the corner.” Funny, the 
gas lamps had made everything seem 
so dim. Bib thought the cop was a 
dummy and went up and poked him. 
She nearly jumped out of her skin 
when he wiggled his whiskers and 
said, “Good day to you, miss!” 


A: THE Boy Scout Camp, Tuck got 
several surprises. First, he was sur- 
prised to learn that, every week, a new 
group of Scouts come in to spend a 
week at the Fair—camping right on the 
Fair grounds, in a special reservation 
set aside for the Scouts. The Scouts 
aren't on a pleasure trip exclusively. 
They have a job to do at the Fair, serv- 
ing as messenger boys. 

Tuck was also surprised to find a 
group of scouts painting the tents. 
“Never heard of painting a tent,” he 
said to one of the Scouts, who explained 
that it was done to make all the tents 


look uniform, and to help waterproof 
them. 


« WAS on the way back from Scout 
Camp that Bib spied the Swiss out- 
door garden restaurant. 

“Oh, looky,” she cried, “they have 
red-checked table cloths and the wait- 
resses are all in Swiss costumes. Oh, 
Pop, you promised us one meal in a 
foreign restaurant. Let’s do eat lunch 
here.” 

Pop had told them they couldn’t eat 
at the expensive restaurants, but he 
found that prices here were not so high. 
Besides, Mom liked the looks of the 
shady elm trees and Tuck had ex- 
claimed, “Oh boy, Pop, maybe there 
will be some Alpine yodlers.” 

There were. Alpine yodlers, Swiss 
dancers, and a man playing a long, 
slightly curved horn which was an al- 
penhorn. There were lots of foreign 
dishes on the menu, as well as Ameri- 
can ones. Tuck was fascinated by the 
long German words, and decided he'd 
try sauerbraten mit kartoffelkloss, hav- 
ing no idea what it was. Being hun- 
gry, he figured he could eat anything. 
The sauerbraten was slices of tender 
beef smothered with a delicious thick 
gravy. The kartoffelkloss were potato 
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YOYAGE OF ‘COLUMBUS 








SIDE TRIP FOR COLUMBUS 


balls. Very filling and very good. 
Tuck, who had never given a thought 
to foreign cooking, now had a high re- 
spect for it. 


Pop had gone to town on the Swiss 
cheese and when lunch was over, he 
and Tuck were so full they could 
hardly walk. Mom said her feet hurt, 
anyhow, so Bib suggested they go to 
the Telephone exhibit and sit while 
she tried to win “a free call to any 
city in the United States.” Pop said 
if it was a lucky-number drawing, she'd 
probably win one. And she did. On 
the very first go-round. When the an- 
nouncer called out, “Number 77,” Bib 
squealed, “Oh—look, that’s ME!” 

She had decided to call Cricket, and 
Tuck could remember the way the 
operator said, “Middleton foah-oh- 
niyan” and then, when Cricket an- 
swered the phone, the operator said, 
“Is this Miss Cricket Ryan speaking? 

. Miss Bib Tucker is calling from 
the Telephone Exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair . . . People are listening.” 

And then Bib’s excited voice: 
“Hello? Hello, Cricket? Look, don’t 
faint yet. This isn’t costing me a cent 
. » » What? Oh, well, you're not half 
as surprised as I am. . . No, I - put 
in an application slip along with about 
fifty thousand other people, and they 
juggled the things around—the slips, 
you know, and somehow they got hold 
of my number. I almost died—and 
gosh, I was so afraid you wouldn’t be 
home . . . Oh, and look Cricket, don’t 
say anything—I mean, anything, be- 
cause I’m sitting in a little glass cage 
and there are gobs of people watching 
and listening in with little ear phones. 
And they can hear everything we're 
saying . . . Oh, well, I guess that’s 
what you get when you get something 
free. . . Oh. . . Oh, nothing, only 
they all laughed at something I said. 
Did I say anything queer? Well, 
what’s happening at home? Honest, 
Cricket, we're having the most WON- 
der-ful time. We saw the Aquacade 
last night. You know, with Johnny 
Weissmuller, only he didn’t act like 
Tarzan a bit. ... And they have 
a water ballet and Olympic diving 





champions and funny, sort of screwball 
divers. And, let’s see, we've been to 
Sun Valley and saw a good ice-skating 
show on a floor of ice that rolls out 
over a concrete floor. Imagine! And 
the fountains at the Lagoon of Nations 
at night ... Oh, and Cricket, you 
would love Pedro. Who? ... No, not 
the waiter, silly, the Voder. The VO- 
DER, the machine that talks like the 
human voice . .. Pedro’s in the Tele- 
amy exhibit, too . . . We just saw 

im... No, a girl works him on a 
keyboard like a typewriter . , . Oh, 
dear, my three minutes are up and 
you haven't told me a thing, Cricket. 
What have you been . . . oh, well, 
bye.” 


Tee was still thinking about Pedro 
when he felt a punch in the back. 

“Pssssst,” whispered Dopey. 

That signal could mean only one 
thing: Miss Markham was coming! 

Tuck looked up and there she was, 
practically alongside him. 

“Suppose you tell us where you've 
been for the past few minutes that you 
couldn’t hear me calling your name, 
Tuck?” she said crisply. “Also, you 
might explain your map of Columbus’ 
first voyage to America. According to 
this, Columbus shoots straight up from 
the Canary Islands, weaves around Ice- 
land, then sails cross-country through 
Canada and lands somewhere near 
New York City!” 

Tuck looked at his map for the first 
time in a long time. Uh-oh, Columbus 
had certainly taken a flyer. Whew, 
he’d have to think fast to get out of 
this! 

“Well, you see, Miss Markham,” 
Tuck answered very respectfully, “Co- 
lumbus had such a long, lonely, unin- 
teresting journey, I thought I'd give 
him a side trip to the World’s Fair!” 

To save her, Miss Markham couldn't 
help smiling. She almost laughed out 
loud. Then she said, “Oh, yes, you 
and your family did go to the Fair this 
summer, didn’t you? Well, if the class 
can stand it, I suggest you tell us about 
some of the interesting things you saw 
there—tomorrow at this period. And 
if Bib has a free period at this time, I 
think it would be nice to have her come 
in as a guest speaker.” 

Everyone was — with the 
idea. Particularly Tuck. All the way 
home that afternoon he was planning 
The Program. He thought perhaps 
he’d let Bib tell about the Magna 
Charta and the glass-blowing, and per- 
haps the Eastman Kodak hotographic 
murals, but he thought he'd better tell 
about Railroads on Parade, the petro- 
leum drilling, General Electric’s House 
of Magic, and certainly the Man-Made 
Lightning! —Gay Heap. 
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New Films 


Stanley and Livingstone (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). This is the story of one of the 
strangest assignments a reporter ever 
had. Henry M. Stanley, star reporter for 
the New York Herald, was sent into the 
heart of Africa to find Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone, a missionary-explorer. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone had been missing for three years 
and had been reported dead. Stanley 
was sent to find him “dead or alive.” 

It was a tough assignment. At that 
time (1871) central Africa had not been 
explored, and there were no charts to 
guide Stanley. He led a group of natives 
on safari (expedition) into a wild and 
savage country. After months of hard- 
ships, he finally found Liv ingstone living 
happily among the natives at Ujji-ji. 

Stanley returned to London and 
cabled his story to the Herald. But he 
had a battle royal on his hands in order 
to convince the London geographers 
that he had really seen Livingstone. Fi- 
nally, some of Livingstone’s letters 
which Stanley had brought back, were 
identified and Stanley’s story was ac- 
cepted. 


Spencer Tracey turns in a top-notch 
acting performance as Stanley, and the 
safari sequences are fine. They were ac- 
tually photographed in Africa by a Hol- 
lywood camera crew. 

The film sticks pretty close to face. 
But, for the life of us, we can see no ex- 
cuse for dragging in Walter Brennan as 
a sort of hill-billy traveling companion 
to Stanley. 

The Wizard of Oz (M-G-M). Now we 
know how Dorothy felt! Dorothy, you will 
remember if you have read the Oz books, 
was the Kansas farm girl who was caught up 
in a cyclone one day and finally landed smack 
in the middle of the magical Land of Oz. 
Dorothy's eyes grew “bigger and bigger” at 
the wonedrful thing she saw. And so did 
ours, when we saw this film, for the movie- 
makers are dealers in magic, too. 

The Good Witch comes swooping out of 
the sky in a great golden bubble. The Wicked 
Witch goes zooming about on a broomstick; 
monkeys fly, trees talk and pelt passers-by 
with apples, and the “horse of another color” 
is just that—every time you look at him. 
There are midget Munchkins and pixie people 
at every turn. All this is magic, even if it is 
built to the Hollywood scale and sometimes 
seems pretty—stupendous! 








MAKE MONEY 


Prepare Leathercraft 


and sell for Gifts 


Your relatives and friends are always looking for novel 
end more durable Gifts. You can supply these gifts — 
with genuine, handmade Leathercraft — and make Big 
Profits for yourself. Parts are accurately cut and easy 
to amemble. Sturdy calfskin leather. Swivel-link com- 
struction. Yet the parts cost you only 35¢ postpaid by 
we. Complete with instructions for making. No tools 
required. Guaranteed to give satisfaction. Start making 
money now. Write today. With your belt order we will 
give you FREE illustrated list of other, popular leather 
articles, which you can make and sell at « big profit 
Bend 35¢ cow for No. 515B Men's Belt 


HORTONCRAFT 


618 CAPITOL AVENUE HARTFORD, CONN, 
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A TIP ON 
ENDURAN 








by 
LOU LITTLE 











Columbia University Football Coach 


“Putting a player on the football field who hasn’t had the proper 
diet is as bad as putting one on the field without the proper training 


for his position. An inadequate diet causes fatigue, nervousness, slow 


reaction and improper co-ordination. That is why I see to it that 


every player on my squad drinks milk—the most important food 


for athletic skill and endurance.” 


Why do so many leading coaches ask 
their players to drink milk? Why do 
so many champions in every field of 
sport drink milk daily? The answer is 
important to every boy and girl: 


Milk does more in promoting growth, 
strength, and stamina than any other 
single food. It abounds in the all-im- 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N 


portant vitamins that check fatigue, 
steady the nerves and increase co- 
ordination, Take a tip from expert 
coaches and trainers, Drink at least a 
glass of milk with each meal and one 
before going to bed. You'll find it a 
quick builder of lasting endurance and 


good. sound condition. 


. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





JSA Club 


Membership Is Open to All 
5th to 9th Graders 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement Club, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl in the Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
or 9th grades may send in contributions. You 
may send verse, short-short stories, letters, 
short essays, photographs, cartoons or puzzles. 
If your work is accepted, you will receive a red, 
white and blue button with the letters “JSA” 
printed in the center. (See cut.) The button 
signifies your membership in the Junior Schol- 
astic Achievement Club. 

Stories, letters and 
essays may be on any 
subject — descriptions 
of places you've visit- 
ed, stories of things 
you've done or excit- 
ing experiences you've 
had, descriptions of 
things you've made. 
Entries must be 500 words or less. Photo- 
graphs must have been taken by the pupil, 
but need not have been developed or printed 
by him (or her, as the case may be). Cartoons 
may be on any subject that interests you; and 
puzzles may be of any type you like. 

Entries to the JSA Club must have a slip at- 
tached which states: “This is my own original 
work.” Then write your name, home address, 
school, grade and age. You must also have 
your teacher's signature below the statement: 
“This is to certify that to the best of my 





make faster progress 






ARTIN 


Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


Cn le 


knowledge the work submitted is the original 
work of this pupil.” 

Entries will not be returned to the pupil 
unless accompanied by 3c postage. If you 
want to save postage in sending your entries, 
several students may send theirs together, or 
several students may send theirs together. 

Start your work now! Be among the first 
to win a JSA button! 
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Even a Railroad Spike 
can’t “take it’ 


like this Jewel of a Parker Pen 














f savs THE RAILROAD SPIKE- 
"/N ONE OF THE 
5 TORTURE TESTS 
/ WAS CRIPPLED 
FOR LIFE BY 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 
(A Cid) soLuTION.” 








ARROW clip 
means guar- 
enteed for life, 


SAYS THE PARKER VACUMATK- 
"/ WAS FILLED 
WITH THE SAME ACID 
-WROTE ALL DAY 
~A 5 MILE LINE- 
AND IM JUST AS 
\ 6000 As EvER!* | 


GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE ¢ 


(against everything except loss or intentional damage) 


Take It Back to School! 


On the level, students, no other pen we know 
has ever been called upon to face these danger- 
ous and devitalizing demonstrations. Yet the 
Parker Vacumatic did it—can do it any time— 
and still remain in perfect working order! 
ist— Filled with Acid (strong 
ferric chloride solution which ate 
away a railroad spike) instead 
of with ink, this incredible pen 
wrote a 5 mile line with the acid 











/j 





v) 


ona revolving paper-covered 
drum and finished IN PER. 
FECT WORKING ORDER. 
2nd—*‘Bomb”’ Test: Parker's Diaphragm filler en- 
cased in an oxygen bomb for weeks where a single day 
equals 6 months’ normal age—to prove its long life. 
3rd —*‘Electrocution”’: Every diaphragm proved 
100% leak-proof by exposing it to 5,000 volts of 
electricity which flashes a red light if there’s even a 
pinhole leak. 
4th—*Drip Test’: Pens filled and hung points 
down for hours in frigid temperature, then in torrid 
temperature. 
Sth—Dropped 3,000 ft. from an airplane to prove 
the pen barrel and cap Non-Breakable. 

You never saw such a pen. You never owned 
one. So go and see it now and get it for school 
and “®r life. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Pens: 
S. UES $5 te $12.50 


——_. 
GuananTeeo 










$3.50 te $5 


arKer 


S>\)-VACUMATIC=— 


Pens marked with the Blue Diamond are guaranteed 
for life of the owner against everything except loss or 
intentional damage, subject only to a cha of 35¢ 
for postage, insurance and handling, provided com 





plete pea is returned for service. 
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OUR million people in the United 

States can neither read nor write. 
Many times this number think they can 
read but cannot. Reading means more 
than learning the letters of the alphabet. 
You cannot read by just looking at a 
printed page. Printed words are mean- 
ingless unless you transform them into 
ideas. You might look at this page all 
day and not know what it is about, un- 
less you read it and discover the ideas 
in it. 

You must also interpret the ideas you 
read. The writer puts his ideas into 


reader, must find these ideas in the 
printed page. Your mind controls the 
interpretation. For example, if the writer 
states “the boy climbed the tree at the 
side of the road,” your mind’s eye sees 
a picture. Thus, reading is more than 
knowing the alphabet ener nae single 
words. 

You can improve your own reading. 
Learn to group words correctly. Select 
the main ideas. Remember important de- 
tails. Increase your speed. Find the key 
words. Choose the proper meaning of 
each word. Figure out the meanings of 
new words. Learn to understand and use 
figures of speech. Look for facts sup- 
porting conclusions. Follow directions. 
Remember the order of ideas presented. 
Control eye movements. Pronounce, ac- 
cent, syllabicate words correctly. Know 
what to read and what not to read; when 
to read quickly, and when slowly. Pro- 
tect your health and your eyes. Improve 
your posture. Use good reading light. 

These and other habits are important 
in reading. Improve your reading by do- 
ing the exercises in this column each 
week. 


Exercise 1: Reading Hygiene 
Check the statements below which 


apply to you (X): 


This person . 


(write your name on the dotted line). 


1. has had no trouble with his eyes. 


nN 


holds book close to eyes while reading. 
3. holds book too far from eyes. 

. Squints at printed page. 

5. has headaches after reading, 


6. reads or studies in quiet place, 


a so es Bes > = es Be 


7. reads or studies in noisy place, while 
radio is playing or people are talking. 


. fead with comfortable light coming 
from over shoulder, 





Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


words as clearly as he can, You, the - 











O 9. reads facing bright light. 
(1.10. reads under dim light or in twilight. 
11. studies at table and chair. 


12. studies lying prone on floor or couch. 


13. reads or studies in slouched position. 


So 8 Ot 


14. often puts book aside before finishing 
in order to do something else. 


C1 15. reads or studies when sleepy or tired. 
16. is unable to concentrate while reading. 


1 17. uses fingers to keep place while read- 
ing. 
0 18. 


moves lips while reading. 


D 19. 


reads or studies in bed. 


[) 20. fidgets while reading or studying. 

Good readers should check only 
1, 6, 8 and 11. Normal vision, quiet, 
good lighting, good posture, and mental 
alertness are basic principles of reading 
hygiene. 

2, 3, 4,5. Normal vision means abil- 
ity to see details clearly at a reasonable 
distance, either with or without eye- 
glasses. You should be able to read this 
page at a distance of about 14 or 15 
inches. 

7. Reading in a noisy place is a poor 
reading habit. Noise causes interrup- 
tions and wasted time. 

9, 10, Bad lighting injures the eyes 
and retards effective reading. Have a 
bright light from lamp or window fall 
on your book from over your shoulder. 
Very bright light may cause glare, which 
is harmful. Avoid having any shadows 
fall on your work. 

12, 13, 19. 


how to sit. 


Learn where to sit and 
A table and chair are best 
for studying, while any comfortable 
chair is suitable for leisurely reading. 

14. Don't be a mental coward. Learn 
to stick to your reading or studying un- 
til you finish, The habit of putting 
things off is easy to form and hard to 
break. Courage may be mental as well 
as physical. Develop mental courage. 

15. 16, 20. You can concentrate best 
when awake and alert. If you have diffi- 
culty doing so you have probably not 
learned to make best use of your time. 

17, 18. Learn to follow printed lines 
with your eyes. Practice reading with- 
out using your fingers or lips as a crutch. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 























MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 





Trix and Vix By Albert Wegener 





THIS IS THE WAY TO DOA HEAD- THEN KICK UP THIS WAY, ANS JUST WATCH HOW I CAN 00 IT... 
STAND, MAKE A TRIANGLE THEN THERE yOu ARE HEAD DOWN... HANOS OUT... 
NOW WHAT? 


PUT THE HEAD ON ONE SPOT, AND 
HANDS ON THE OTHER. TWO 






SOME SYSTEM 
— 



































BACK TO SCHOOL TURN ABOUT Here’s A State of 


Each of the ‘> - phrases Things! 
: in italies ¢ fined by + . 
Eight pupils, represented by the letters A,B,C,D,E,E,G, and H, started ae eae Be ‘Try answering all the ques- 
to school one Monday morning (see diagram below). Each went to — that defines the first phrase in tions below by using the ab- 
a different school, but no pupil crossed another's path. Now, with your every sentence, change it reviations of states’ names. 


‘ ; , it wi swer ti 1. What state saved Noah and 
pencil, draw lines along any of the dotted lines, showing how the podem and Pa age se ha his family? 


eight pupils went from their homes to their schools, A to A, B to B, etc. Example: Rearrange what a 2. What state is a first person 


ot ii : hand drill does and make a pronoun? : 
Your pencil lines must not cross or touch at any point. Be sure to draw lenne nerament, aaiie: Doce, 3. What state is a parent? 
only along the dotted lines. 4. What state appears to be 


robe. Now you try it. sick? 


Rearrange a body of water, 
and make a plant of the cab- 


| | - : . . 
sy  % , Bee Bus ; ' bage family. : a : . 
ont --1--+-4-4 pie set otook ny = --- oe 4 Rearrange tardy, and make Ditch Digger sDilemma 





] ! u . . . 
ee Ae Samick See BS = as «any. t : a A ditch digger, on his way to 
ee Oe rey A Be Oe ee L he twofold i = work, fell down a pit 20 ft. deep 

ee as ee —t pS Te en mase iwofo y . and 8 ft. wide. Although the 
p—-b--4- Se Cae ‘ s% ee aR ee a Be ae Rearrange a long, straight walls of the pit were of dirt, 
SS EPR Pa OS Be es te Te Or eae = mark, and make @ river in sev were too sheer to climb 
; - T tag eo Egypt. » di ; j aa 
' aM oa = a ae Fe ' : vs ——_—__— The ditch digger tried plunging 
Pers om dae ae + fam Sy ae ee ee ‘a. They Swam and his shovel into the dirt floor o 
i ee : oe : Th S the pit and standing on it, but 
Sauer teri betel Ghee ener cotens sheer sees Shenk ee wate tenes Steir dente tenor toreer- eaten tees cea hey swam he found he was still a long way 
SS ee Se Oe TS Oe oe, Se. Oe ee ee AS ee _ Down in the meadow in that from the top. How did he get 
laa eee ee. ee ee : “ittie bittie” pool, the fish swim out of the pit unaided? 
ee ee a a, a a ae Pe ee in formation. When they are in 
oO) Oe en St a Ee bas OY motion, there are 4 fish along- 
4 ' it tos | ¢ 2-1 oa 8 side 1 fish, 2 fish beside 3 fish, 
pag ——4—~ 1-4-4 --b-- 4 = J-- 2 pan --L job p-4--7--4--1--] and 1 fish’in the middle. How JSA Club 






! ! ia ~bobneho-t = many fish are there? Perhaps you have a contribu- 

a Ee See es tion you would like to make to 

a oe ae 1 : { Figure This Out this page. If you have, send it 
a reo qoo-k= lee Think of a number and double right on to the Junior Scholas- 
' ‘ ! it. tic Achievement Club, 250 East 

2 eS a ee ee ek os Add an even number. 43rd St., New York City. Jun- 
ag r ¥ Divide the total by 2. ior Scholastic contributors 
Subtract the original number whose work is accepted for 

you thought of. publication will be sent JSA 


The answer will be half the membership pins, See page 13 
even number you were told for instructions about submit- 
to add. ting your work. 


FUN PARADE sioniaibiinbiaiaiane 


TWO CUBS. CAN YOU HELP 
HER FIND THEM? ~& 


























DRAW SIX STRAIGHT CONNECTED LINES | 
S50 THAT EACH HOUSE HAS BEEN 


: 

VISITED AT LEAST ONCE ae’ 
a A 

fn fn i #a\\ VD 

on FR em 

| = 

A MATCH BOX MATCH —— KEEP LEFT ARM GEHIND TAKE FIFTEEN MATCHES AND 

BACK. STRETCH OUT RIGHT ARM WITH A MATCH a s | ARRANGE THEM INTO FIVE SQUARES 

BOK ON THE BACK OF THE HAND. TRY TO KNOCK UAE THOSE IN THE ILLUSTRATION. THEN, 


° ae CAN YOU TAKE AWAY THREE MATCHES 
YOUR OPPONENTS GOX OFF WITHOUT LETTING YouR 
OWN BOX FALL OFF YOUR HAND. 


SO AS TO LEAVE THREE SQUARES ? 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1939 ANSWERS NEXT WEEK osean 



































1.t PRIZE,*2,500 CASH 


150 Additional Awards 
Each a$50 Purchase Certificate 
Nothing to Buy! Contest is 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


WIN WITH A NAME! Just sug- 
gest a name for the New Royal 
Portable. It's so new Royal 
hasn't decided what to call it 
so advanced that it makes typ- 
ing easier than anyone ever 
dreamed! 


SEE THIS NEW ROYAL AT ONCE 
Try it! You'll be amazed. It’s so 
far ahead of other “portables” 
that calling it a portable is like 
referring to a modern motor car 
asa ‘horseless carriage.” 


HERE'S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! 
A simple, easy-to-remember 
name is wanted, one that sug- 
gests how useful this new Royal 
will be! 

Obtain Contest Entry Blanks 
free at any store’ handling 
Royal Portables. Follow simple 
rules. Enter at once! Contest 
closes midnight October 17, 
1939. 

T Most stores handling Royals may 
be recognized by the MAGIC Margin 
girl display. Look for Contest advere 
tisements in local newspapers. OR— 
find address in Classified Telephone 
Directory under “TYPEWRITERS.” 
OR. FOR NEAREST DEALER WRITE 
.. ROYAL, 2 Park Avenue, New York 


THE NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


HIS NEWEST OF 
ME APPLIANCE? 







































é welll 


MAGHh C , \ SZ 777 KOVAL 


IT’S THE FIRST—THE ONLY 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH 


MAGIC Margin! 


NOW! GET SET for a real chrill! Touch a tiay lever— 
and you're off to a flying start—thanks to MAGIC Mar- 
gin! You'll set your margin in one-third the time it takes 
on ordinary machines. This improvement is a tremendous 
success on the famous Easy-Writing Royal for the office. 
Only Royal bas it! And that's not all! This New Royal 
has Locked Segment SHIFT FREEDOM—-#o float—no 
flutter to tire your eyes And Royal's exclusive SHOCK 
ABSORBERS. Here for the first time is a modern port- 
able—with MAGIC Margin—pilws other genuine “big 
machine” features. 


Z 





ae 


rade Mark Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off: 

Copyright, 1939, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc. 





<< = = a a — Se 2 &c So ae am 
Royal Typewriter Company, inc. NAME ...nccceeees 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Dopt. 6-916. 

am interested in purchasing a New 
MAGIC Margin ROYAL Portable on Fasy 


GUUS » wc cccees soe 


- 


MADE BY ROYAL—WORLD'S LARGEST COMPANY DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE MANUFACTURE OF TYPEWRITERS Rayment Viam, Please send me details. OITY...¢... STATE... 








ARRON ERLE PO TE TI TE TELNET 
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